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at special rate of postage provided for in section 
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POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
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date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
eontinue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 
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or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 

ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR.. MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


PASTORS’ INSTITUTE 


Announcement of the fourth Pastors’ 
Institute for the week of July 29 to August 
4 has been made by the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and the Disciples 
Divinity House, which jointly conduct the 
course on the University of Chicago 
campus. 

Because of the steadily increasing en- 
rollment in the Institute, the number of 
study courses has been increased this year 
from nine to twelve. The classes will be 
conducted by members of the faculty of 
the three cooperating institutions and 
professors from other institutions. Af- 
ternoons will be used largely for con- 
ducted sociological tours to various Chi- 
cago neighborhoods and institutions. Lec- 
tures will be given in the evening, at which 
some of the newer techniques developed 
by the university in visual education will 
be demonstrated. 

Dr. Henry N. Wieman, professor of 
Christian Theology, University of Chicago, 
has been invited to preach the sermon at 
the great opening service of worship in the 
University Chapel on Monday evening, 
July 29. One of the large choral organiza- 
tions of Chicago will provide the music. 

Last year’s Institute had a registration 
of 354, representing forty-two states and 
provinces and _ thirty-three denomina- 
tions. Those attending the Institute will 
be housed in the college residence halls of 
the university and most of the classes will 
be held there. 


* * 


OHIO YOUNG PEOPLE 


Liberal young people of Southwestern 
Ohio met for a Uni-Uni conference at the 
First Universalist Church in Springfield, 
Ohio, on Sunday, March 24. 

Rev. I. W. McLaughlin, minister of the 
Springfield church, was in charge of the 
morning service. The theme of his sermon 
was the likeness between modern liberal 
youth and the early disciples of Jesus. 

Following the morning service, Ellen 
Anna Fenner of the First Universalist- 
Unitarian church of Cleveland spoke 
briefly on the binding power of the liberal 
church, and introduced Winthrop M. 
Southworth of Boston, Mass., executive 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U. Mr. South- 
worth spoke of Uni-Uni projects and re- 
cent joint conferences in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Kansas, and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dinner was served by the women of 
the church, with Gladys Karns of Spring- 
field presiding. Following dinner, Oscar 
F. Vogt of Indianapolis, Ind., editor of 
Onward, gave a talk on recent activities 
of the Y. P. C. U. and Y. P. R. U. in the 
Mid-West. 

The World Youth Conference at Copen- 
hagen was the subject of Mr. South- 
worth’s afternoon talk. He spoke of the 
conference as concrete evidence that the 
binding power of liberal religion is’ more 
than nation-wide in scope, and mentioned 
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the feeling of friendliness and congeniality 
at the meeting. He described the work of 
the Leyden International Bureau, and 
urged greater cooperation with it. At the 
close of this part of the service, a vote 
favoring a merger of the Y. P. C. U. and 
Y. P. R. U. was passed by the conference. 

A vesper service, led by Miss Fenner, 
concluded the program with violin and 
violoncello music by Miss Karns and 
Mary Ebert of Springfield. 

While the delegates were all located 
either in business or in college in the 
Springfield territory, cities represented 
were: Long Island, Syracuse, Cleveland, 


Cincinnati, Yellow Springs, Stockton, 
Galesburg, Illinois, Lincoln, Nebraska 
and Long Beach, California. 

* * 


MISS YATES GOING SOUTH 


It is good news that plans are maturing 
for a series of Conferences of our North 
Carolina Universalist Sunday school 
workers, to be conducted by Miss Harriet 
G. Yates, representing the General Sunday 
School Association of our denomination. 
Miss Yates is an experienced and capable 
instructor of those who have responsi- 
bilities in the religious training of young 
people. Surely our churches will wish to 
avail themselves to the utmost of the 
benefits these conferences will make pos- 
sible. Fortunately, the presence of Miss 
Yates in the state for the meetings with 
Sunday school workers, beginning about 
May 8, will enable her to attend the 
Young People’s Institute at Shelter Neck 
in June—Tar Heel Universalist. 

LAY SERVICES IN ILLINOIS 


The Universalist churches at Litchfield, 
Stockton and Hutsonville, in Illinois, are 
continuing with lay services under the di- 
rection of Dr. B. G. Carpenter. Regular 
services are held each Sunday morning. 
Two and one-half years ago these churches 
were listed as ‘‘closed churches.”’ 

Each of these churches has a Sunday 
school, a Ladies’ Society, and at Hutson- 
ville there is a thriving Y. P. C. U. 

The present season, leading up to Easter 
Sunday, is being observed as “‘A Spiritual 
Springtime,” for the renewal of the quality 
and temper of the spiritual life. 

* * 


FREE BOOKS BY MAIL 


The Circulating Library of the General 
Alliance at the Unitarian headquarters, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., contains 
a collection of about 2,400 books in various 
classes: religion, philosophy, history, biog- 
raphy, ete. The books are loaned to 
ministers of all denominations, to church 
organizations, or individual members, and 
may be kept three weeks with the privilege, 
in most cases, of renewal. The postage is 
paid one way if sent out-of-town. A 
printed catalogue and some supplemen- 
tary lists may be secured upon request. 
The library is open to visitors, and new 
readers and borrowers would be welcomed. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. . 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


CONTACT WITH THE POWER AND PEACE 


UR friend was discussing the power and peace 
that flow into life from somewhere, if we 
dedicate our lives to absolute honesty, purity, 

unselfishness and love. He insisted strongly upon the 
reality of the experience. He did not question the fact 
that the storehouse is inexhaustible. He was willing 
even to call the totality of things in the universe which 
can send power and peace to us, God—but he wanted 
it made clear that he did not believe in theism, that is, 
the self-conscious, personal, Father-God in whom 
most Christians believe. He seemed to think that 
people who believe in such a God lean on Him unduly, 
and do not help themselves. 

Of course there is no use in arguing about the 
matter. He says faith in God weakens the sense of 
human responsibility, and we say that it strengthens 
it. All we can do is to demonstrate in life. 

And between “Something” which sends power 
and peace, and God who sends power and peace, there 
is slight difference. 

- Let each man make contact with the power and 
peace as he can, and then let him show that the 
contact is not easily broken. 


*  & 


ALL OF EMERSON 


ERE are two books bringing us the writings 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. One, reviewed 
recently in the Leader, gives us a single letter 

unpublished before, containing five or six hundred 
words. The other* contains, we estimate, at least a 
million words. But each is a single volume. The second 
we say instinctively must be one of those impossible 
volumes of fine print that give a man “the blind 
staggers.”” But not so. Here is all of Emerson in bold, 
black type, easy to read and good to look at. In fact, 
every few pages, we find pregnant sentences set in 
larger type in the middle of the page, thus breaking 
up the solid composition, resting the strain and relieving 
the eye. The book is an amazing typographical feat. 
And it will do something for Emerson. He has not 
been superseded by a long sea mile. No man knows 
American literature or history who does not know 
Emerson. No one need fear incarceration in jail, or a 


*Ralph Waldo Emerson, Complete Writings. One volume, 
1,456 pages. Wm. H. Wise and Company, publishers: New York. 
Price, cloth, $3.50. 


wait at a railway junction, or a breakdown of the car, 
if this book is along. Essays, poems, lectures, occa- 
sional addresses, biographies, editorials, here they all 
are, with an index of sixty pages and a reproduction 
of the Schneider etching. 

We wish that old Johann Gutenberg could have 
lived to see this volume. We hope that the publishers 
will not die as poor as he did. 

Emerson’s complete works now are possible for 
folks who never could afford them before. 


%* * 


TELLING THE TRUTH 
S there any such thing, as telling the truth? No, 
not all of it, and not exactly as it is. But there 
is such a thing as telling all that we see or hear, 
or get hold of in any other way, and not failing to 
follow up leads that might give more truth, and not 
coloring or distorting or exaggerating what we do get. 

There is downright lying too, and downright un- 
truthfulness that is not lying. 

In our church contacts there is little telling of 
untruth with the intent to deceive, but there is a 
great deal of careless handling of facts and a great 
deal of wishful telling. 

One who has experience with the world and with 
people is slow to accuse anyone of lying when two 
people squarely contradict each other. 

One may be telling what is on the record and the 
other what is off the record. One may be speaking 
of 1933 and the other of 1934. One may be referring 
to one officer called a chairman, and the other to his 
successor. One may be speaking out of liking, and the 
other out of dislike. 

There is a vast difference, as William Lyon 
Phelps pointed out, in calling a woman a kitten or 
calling her a cat, calling her a chicken or calling her a 
hen. 

But truth is a sacred thing after all, is it not? 
And our Universalist people have come out strong, 
have they not, for following the truth, seeking the 
truth, vindicating the truth? 

Let us be gentle in our judgments about people so 
absorbed and intent that they do not see much of the 
truth, but let us watch ourselves lest we sin in the 
same way. 

Mercy and truth are met together, sang the 
psalmist. Is that the truth? Can they ever meet? 
If we are truthful do we not sacrifice mercy? If we 
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are merciful do we not sacrifice truth? On the lower 
level of life this may be the case. But as we climb 
we see that, because we cannot possibly know all 
the facts, we must lean far toward mercy, and as we 
go deep into truth, down into the roots of life, we 
are just bound to be merciful, and so mercy and truth 
meet at the level when we are nearest to a God who is 
both truth and mercy. 


* K 


A PROJECT IN ADULT EDUCATION 


HE Home Boards of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches made an appropriation last 
January to finance a project in adult education 

in cooperation with colleges that are receiving govern- 
ment aid for students. 

This is something new. There are 100,000 stu- 
dents suffering under changed financial conditions 
who are being kept in college by grants of ten, fifteen, 
twenty-five, dollars a month. For this money the 
students have to do work for the college or com- 
munity on projects that are useful and that would not 
otherwise be done. 

It is obvious that the attitude of the college 
toward work selected can be helpful in the develop- 
ment of the student, or demoralizing. If it is useless 
work, made to comply with a technicality in the law, 
or if it is work that is done shiftlessly, it may be a 
costly educational experiment. 

The Congregational and Christian churches have 
taken as their project under the grant of the Home 
Boards a service of cooperation with the government 
and the colleges in finding useful jobs for the students 
and stiffening morale in the work. These churches 
luckily chose Dr. Frederick L. Fagley as the executive 
officer of the project. Back of him and with him in 
the work are Dr. H. W. Gates, secretary of the Edu- 
cation Society, and Dr. Sidney A. Weston, editor and 
manager of the Publishing Society. 

These gentlemen have waived all theoretical 
questions and faced squarely the fact that here are 
100,000 students who need guidance. 

Whether governments should or should not aid 
students is one question, but whether churches should 
or should not aid students, and incidentally colleges 
and government agencies, is a different question. 

We hold that individuals, colleges, churches, 
should aid government do its work, whether that work 
is keeping streets clean or helping victims of a dust 
storm. Government breaks down unless citizens 
help government agencies. Churches can help govern- 
ment without endorsing any party in control of the 
government, and without forfeiting their right to fight 
measures like government aid for sectarian schools. 
Church and state must be kept separate in the sense 
of churches seizing control of government, but churches 
and state must pull together as they always have in 
the past. 

Local churches may be helped enormously by 
this new line-up. Among the students are some who 
know how to organize dramatics, or chorus singing, 
or nature study, or other things. If in any particular 
church they cannot be used to lead these things they 
may be used to work up interest in university ex- 
tension. to go from house to house to organize in- 


terest in extension lectures, to help organize boy 
scout activities and similar undertakings, or to help 
in charity organization work in the cities. 

Some colleges may prove to be high hat about 
the business and be unwilling to accept suggestions. 
Such colleges often stand like islands in their com- 
munities, reached only by high-grade ferry boats. 
The rank and file of colleges are now reaching out 
for better relations with the community around. 

Dr. Fagley has a great project. The Washington 
authorities are sympathetic. Most of the colleges 
that he has approached have been grateful and ap- 
preciative. 

What about the churches in college communities? 
Do they sense what this thing means and will they 
wake up to the opportunity? 

We hope that our own churches will jump in and 
help Fagley, help the colleges, help themselves, and, 
above all, help the students who as a result of the 
government interests may be turned into cynics and 
scoffers or into socially-minded citizens. 


* ** 


PERCY GARDNER AND HIS BOOK 


LAWYER in the person of Sir Thomas More 
is about to be canonized—a lawyer who was 
the first gentleman of his age and the author 

of “Utopia.” As The Commonweal remarks, “he will 
be a new and particularly ingratiating patron for 
lawyers, gentlemen and writers.”’ 

Already his benign influence is felt at the bar, for 
a lawyer who practices in both Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, and who writes with clarity and 
charm, is bringing out a little contribution toward 
Utopia. The book* is “A Lawyer’s Philosophy of 
Life,’ and the author is Perey W. Gardner, a leading 
Unitarian layman. It is a contribution toward Utopia 
because it stirs in those who read it a belief in life, 
a zest for work, confidence in the universe, and 
a friendly, helpful attitude toward their fellow 
men. 
The present writer, brought up in a lawyer’s 
office, well knows that practically all kinds of human 
beings open the lawyer’s door and sit down before 
him soon or late. He has to deal with men who give 
up fortunes to satisfy honor, and with men well able 
to be generous who fight desperately for a dollar. 

Mr. Gardner strikes a note which will have to be 
put back into our human chorus if we are to achieve 
full harmony—that of zest in work, pride in the job, 
and the doing of all we can, not the least. Moral 
failure is bound up with an attitude toward property 
which makes it an end, not a means, and this holds 
for the reformer who would redistribute as well as for 
the man bent on acquisition. The author shows us 
what a true trustee may be. He discusses nature, 
avocations, recreation, humor, perspective, open- 
mindedness, cure-alls. He finds no substitutes for 
the spirit of service, loyalty, unselfishness, justice, 
courage, faith, love. 

In the second half of the book he grapples with 
the basic problems of religion, which often confront a 


*A Laymen’s Philosophy of Life. By Percy W. Gardner. 
The Beacon Press, Inc.: Boston. Price $1.00. 
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lawyer in dealing with a client, as they do a minister 
dealing with a parishioner. 

Is life worth living? Is man a negligible thing 
in a universe of vast proportions? What is evil? 
What is good? Can there be a God? Why do people 
lose faith in God? He asserts that generous-hearted, 
thoughtful people lose faith because of the unkind- 
ness, or at least aloofness, of theists to humanists, 
and because of the crudity of much which passes for 
theism. 

Of much he cannot be too sure, but he is sure 
that there is no evil that man cannot extirpate. There 
may be conscious personal immortality and there 
may not be, but he will not clutch at it. Rather he 
would say to us, “‘live in the immortal life now.’”’ And 
though much in the historic belief about God repels 
him, he says: “I believe in God. .. . I do not find 
myself a stranger in a strange land. I feel at home on 
the earth in which I dwell. I find indescribable 
beauty in all the phenomena of nature. I feel a 
comradeship with the creatures who are about me. 
I see men and women sustained by forces infinitely 
more powerful than any material forees—forces which 
themselves are unseen. | find in men a constant urge 
to nobler living. It is in this spiritual field that I find 
my God.” 

But though he states this positive faith, he warns 
us not to get the false impression that he is willing to 
be classed as a believer in the old concepts of 
God. 

“There is some one in America,”’ writes Charles 
Park, “‘even more forgotten than the forgotten man: 
that is the gentleman.”’ 

Without snobbishness we can say that we are at 
a juncture when we need the gentleman. In this ef- 
fective little book we feel the noble influence of a 
modest, thoughtful, considerate gentleman. 


* * 


PRINT THE HELPER IN GOLD AND SILVER 


R. A. GERTRUDE EARLE has done her best 
work in The Helper for the second quarter of 
1935. Helper is as fine a word for a religious 
publication as we know. The cover now used is in 
good taste. The make-up, as might be expected, is 
admirable. But we wish that for this issue we could 
change the name (excuse the disloyal suggestion), 
and print it in silver and gold, and do twenty other 
things to make people pick it up and look at it. Be- 
sides, it’s a Sunday school project, and it says “‘for 
teachers and pupils’ on the cover, and there are 
many other things to force it into a corner out of sight 
of the great teeming world of thought and action. 
And yet if intelligent people knew what was in it, 
they would scrape up fifteen cents and buy a copy. 
Our laymen who sense that they ought to know about 
modern Universalist belief, our ministers who are 
working in the same field, workers in other churches 
who are interested in scholarly people who know how 
to write, all would be running to Universalist Head- 
quarters to get a copy. 

Dr. Earle’s editorial is on ‘Living Theology.” 
Her first lesson answers the question ‘“‘What Difference 
Does Belief Make?”’ For each Sunday (or Monday 
or Tuesday) in April, May, June, she deals with “Be- 


lief about God,” “Belief about the Future Life,” and 
other great beliefs of religion. 

Weare proud to have this competent, consecrated 
woman in our fellowship. We are glad to help circu- 
late the literature that she is producing. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


It is both maddening and pathetic to see a 
group of distinguished college presidents, representing 
Harvard, Amherst, Boston College, Boston Univer- 
sity, and the State Commission of Education in Mas- 
sachusetts, booed and hissed at a legislative hearing 
by super-patriots because they opposed a bill re- 
quiring the oath of allegiance from teachers. The 
colossal egotism of the patriots maddens, and their 
obvious sincerity saddens. 


An editorial writer in The Boston Herald, prob- 
ably the many-sided, sensible Lauriston Bullard, 
comments on two unusual selections for important 
pulpits. Dana Greeley comes to Arlington Street at 
the age of twenty-six, and Jay T. Stocking to the 
First Church in Newton Center at sixty-five. “Age and 
youth are relative terms. All depends on the man.” 


‘War alone,” says Mussolini, and also many an 
American admirer, ‘‘brings up to its highest tension all 
human energy and puts the stamp of nobility upon the 
peoples who have the courage to meet it.”” Christianity 
must save our country from control of the men who 
believe this deadly doctrine. 


The Dean Megaphone for March is a memorial to 
Arthur Winslow Peirce, Headmaster, Dean Academy, 
1897-1934. ‘“‘He was a burning and a shining light.” 
The story of his life is told with taste and affection, 
and the pictures are life-like. It is the kind of tribute 
that inspires. 


Perhaps eventually people will find out that they 
can save time by addressing Dr. van Schaick at 
176 Newbury Street instead of at 16 Beacon Street, 
and that most items for the paper will gain time if 
they carry the editor’s name and this address. 


There is a nation-wide religious renaissance in 
Japan. The indigenous religions harnessed to national- 
ism have risen into unprecedented favor, while Chris- 
tianity, with its international emphasis, is in eclipse, 
at least for the time being. 


Language is bound to grow and change, but 
ought we not to have some sense of responsibility for 
not destroying great words by completely altering 
their meaning? 


‘Man is religious,” says Rufus Jones, ‘‘because he 
finds himself in conscious relationship to transcendent 
reality, that is to an overworld which feels akin to 
himself.” 

The people who are so sure that we are headed 
toward revolution do not reckon with the American 
mind and nature. 
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Proving Religion’ 
Russell Henry Stafford 


And the Pharisees came forth, and began to ques- 
tion with him, seeking of him a sign from heaven.—St. 
Mark 8:11. 


“eINDER the circumstances, or at least in 
‘| this context, this query of the Pharisees is 
amazing. For St. Mark brings it in right 
PRA) after his account of the feeding of the four 
thousand. What further sign could they want? 
Could nothing satisfy these skeptics? 

The two contrasting strains in the Gospel history 
which are here strikingly brought together run through 
the whole of it, though not always so conspicuously 
displayed over against each other. We are repeatedly 
told of miracles which Jesus wrought. And in spite of 
them we are repeatedly told that his adversaries kept 
pestering him for some proof of his claims. In this 
perplexing contrast I read two ideas of permanent in- 
terest, especially to Christians. 

First, whether or not the miracles really happened 
in the way they are reported, their evidential value 
was admitted to be insufficient for the outside public, 
even by those who fully believed in them. To men 
who on other grounds were followers of Jesus, because 
they loved him and his word found their hearts, these 
wonderful deeds which they certainly were honest in 
thinking that they saw him do were the proper com- 
plement and confirmation of what he had to say, and 
so they carried tremendous weight. But upon the 
hostile and the doubting even then they enforced no 
conviction, puzzling though they must have been. 
So we cannot be far out of the reckoning in discounting, 
as most of us do nowadays, the evidential value of 
miracles as such, though for a long time the church 
thought differently. 

Further, and more significantly, if the wonderful 
works of Jesus could not by themselves establish the 
truth of his message beyond doubt, even for those who 
actually witnessed them, then nothing whatever of a 
like nature—that is, no evidence pertaining only to 
the outer order of event—can be expected to prove 
religion. Proved in the sense of a mathematical 
demonstration it can never be, in that case. Its sup- 
port must be sought in some other dimension than 
space-time. We shall be wasting our efforts if we 
try to substantiate the objects of our faith by labora- 
tory methods. Some evidence there must be, unless 
faith is a delusion; but we must look elsewhere for it. 

Before we do so, it may be worth while to ask 
why anyone should be hard to convince about re- 
ligion. Whence come the objections to it which require 
so much investigation and argument? To anyone who 
does accept and practice religion as a natural part of 
life, and the most important thing in it, this may at 
first be hard to understand. Yet understand it we 
must, or we shall be uncharitable and antagonistic 
toward the very people whom we ought to want to 
help on the road to enlightenment. 

Objections to religion may be emotional, moral, 


*A’ sermon preached in the Old South Church, Boston, 
March 24. 


or intellectual in origin. Some such objections are 
no doubt merely perverse. But, on the other hand, 
some of them in each class may be legitimate as far 
as they go. We may suppose that the Pharisees who 
came seeking a sign from heaven of Jesus entertained 
objections of all three classes to religion as he had 
recast it in the novel form of the Gospel. Their objec- 
tions, I think, were all grounded in unteachable 
stubbornness. But others, more or less like them, 
are often much more excusable. 

I do not intend to discuss at this time, however, 
all three types of objection. Instead, I should like 
to deal directly only with obstacles to faith which 
are of the intellectual order. For I have so much 
confidence in the honesty of most minds that I believe 
that emotional prejudice and moral reluctance will 
usually be yielded with a minimum of struggle when 
once the religious position is seen to be intellectually 
respectable. 

It is easy to divine the emotional prejudice against 
Jesus as an innovator, and the moral reluctance 
to accept the demand of the Gospel for righteousness 
of inner motive as well as of outward conduct, which 
inspired the hostility of the Pharisees towards our 
Lord. Nevertheless it was on ostensibly intellectual 
grounds that they based their query in the instance 
which we are now considering. They demanded to 
know what was Jesus’ authority for the teaching 
which was stirring the Galilean countryside. And 
there is no reason to doubt their sincerity in this 
demand. 

These Pharisees believed, as did all Israel, in 
the authority of Moses. Moses had said the last 
word about religion, and indeed about life in general, 
so far as they could see. Jesus professed to be re- 
spectful toward Moses. But just the same he had a 
new word to say. And he said it, whether it agreed 
with Moses or no. That seemed to the orthodox to be 
an alarming and reprehensible stand for him to take. 

It is hard for us to feel our way back into a sym- 
pathetic comprehension of the Pharisees’ state of 
mind in this regard: what they were thinking, and 
what kind of evidence, if any, would have satisfied 
them. For that particular concept of authority— 
the notion that any one man can ever say the last 
word on any subject, let alone on all subjects—is so 


_ archaic that we can hardly imagine that anybody can 


ever have really held it. But educated people in 
the first century, and for many centuries thereafter, 
did hold it. And some religious people with anti- 
quated minds in the twentieth century still profess 
to hold it, with regard either to the Church, or to the 
Bible, or to Christ. 

Most educated people in the twentieth century, 
on the other hand, however, have a rival concept of 
authority, just as dogmatic, which renders such a 
pretension in religion’s name even more obnoxious 
than it would otherwise be. Our shibboleth today is 
the authority of science. We will not, we cannot, 
believe anything that science cannot prove. Or so 
we maintain. Then what becomes of religion? For 
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I have already admitted that science cannot prove it. 

This intellectual objection to religion is of enor- 
mous importance in the contemporary world, espe- 
cially among the young. It is not true, at least within 
my observation, that the rising generation is thought- 
less, or by its own preference morally reckless, or ill- 
disposed toward religion through any other sort of 
sheer contrariness, beyond what other generations 
have been. But it has been trained in a critical 
habit of mind. It is profoundly, reverentially, eager 
for truth. It is correspondingly scornful of mere 
wishful thinking, however imposing or attractive any 
scheme of ideas may seem which is built upon that 
shoddy base. And it suspects religion of being based 
on wishful thinking. 

It is not wishful thinking, however, which leads 
the detached student of current trends in thought to 
be suspicious of this twentieth century shibboleth, the 
authority of science. Not that that authority can in 
any measure be contested within the proper realm of 
the sciences—things and their mutual relations. It 
is proved by the fact that it works. All must bow to 
that demonstration. And yet science itself can no 
more be proved in the deeper sense than can religion. 
Therein, paradoxically, lies our pointer toward proof 
of them both. 

This is what I am getting at. In saying that 
religion cannot be proved, by miracle, or laboratory 
experiment, or anything else pertaining only to the 
outer order of event, I am saying simply that religion 
is founded upon a basic truth. About it we have a 
conviction which is vital, though at first it may not 
seem to be logical. We cannot help recognizing that 
religion is essential to fulness of living. All basic 
truths are of this nature of necessary supposition, or 
hypothesis. That goes for science, too. It goes also 
for art and morals. 

Science presupposes that the universe is a co- 
herent system, under what the nineteenth century 
called the reign of law. It is significant that the 
twentieth century has grown reluctant to employ that 
phrase. There is a prominent school of thought today 
in the philosophy of science which stresses the em- 
barrassing fact that the reign of law may be simply 
an invention of the human mind. For all we know, 
in the absolute sense of a mathematical formula, there 
may be no coherent system. 

Yet, if ever that scientific skepticism were in- 
dulged except with playful abstraction, we could have 
no more science. And science we must have, for we 
depend upon it for everything in civilized Jiving. So 
of course there is a coherent system. Of course there 
is a reign of law. It remains possible to doubt both, 
in theory. But it does not mean a great deal that 
some scientists do so, leaning out over the edge of the 
scientific platform on which they stand to search a 
dizzy abyss of purely imaginary nothingness. For 
they cannot prove the negative, either. Under these 
circumstances, then, considering how dependent we 
cannot help being on the sciences, surely any sensible 
man will accept this undemonstrable presupposition 
that things do hang together regularly in a universe, 
as a basic truth. 

Again, art presupposes that there is some sort of 
cosmic validity in beauty. Analyze that validity 


away, if you want to. Many philosophers of es- 
thetics engage in that pastime. Convince us if you 
can that what we call beauty is a mere titillation of 
the senses, a sublimation of gross appetites of which 
we ought to be ashamed. So far as we can prove, it 
may be no more than that. But then come back and 
read Shelley, or listen to a Beethoven sonata, or sit 
down before a serene landscape from Hobbema’s 
brush, and tell me whether you must not acknowledge 
in spite of yourself some sort of transcendent reality 
shining from the eternal upon the temporal through 
the inescapable multiform experience of beauty. 
Beauty may be a sort of gas of the human organism, 
for all we can show beyond question to the contrary. 
But without beauty as a mirror of true being in its 
wondrous depths, the soul of man would die. 

Further, every code of statutes or morals pre- 
supposes that human conduct is voluntary, and can 
be corrected and directed by the human will; that a 
man is more than the sum of his automatic muscular 
and nervous reactions. But along comes the behavior- 
ist, and tells us that there is nothing to this notion. 
We do not speak because we think; we think because 
we speak. We are just bundles pushed and slung 
by forces from outside, like merchandise on a depart- 
ment store wrapping counter. We merely think 
that we think, and choose, and act on our own initia- 
tive. And it all sounds very plausible. 

Still, the behaviorist is usually a highly moral 
man. And he is energetic, especially in setting forth 
his peculiar view. He goes right on acting on the 
conceit that he is a man with duties to perform, in- 
stead of a bundle to be tossed about by the blind and 
mindless titans of inanimate nature. Why is he not 
consistent? Because he cannot be. It is as necessary 
for him as a human being to behave as if he himself 
were behaving, as it is for him as a scientist to grant 
the footless assumption that there is a reign of law. 
He has an inescapable vital conviction on the subject 
which cannot be dislodged by any amount of logical 
pulling and hauling. Once more we are dealing with 
a basic truth. We cannot prove it, but there is no 
getting behind it. 

And the case is precisely similar with religion. 
Religion is not permanently tied up with any outgrown 
notion of purely arbitrary authority, whether of 
Church or of Bible or of Christ. It rests upon the 
hypothesis, in the first place, that personality is the 
most important fact in the universe. It proceeds on 
the basis of that recognition to declare, in the second 
place, that personality is the formative and sovereign 
fact in the universe, in other words, that this is God’s 
world. And, in its Christian form at the apex of re- 
ligious development thus far, it goes on to proclaim 
with assurance and joy that the nature of God can be 
known through the character of Jesus. If this three- 
fold presupposition of the Christian religion is true 
at all, it also must. be of the nature of a necessary 
hypothesis; it is a basic truth. 

When I speak of a necessary hypothesis in this 
connection, remember that I have already granted, in 
the other connections which we have considered, that 
such an hypothesis can be, and all of them actually 
are, questioned in the abstract. Proof is admittedly 
lacking, of the sort which forcibly debars doubt. 
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But just as soon as you begin operating in any one 
of these fields you find that you can do so only by 
first adopting the relevant presupposition, by accept- 
ing the basic truth. And the reason for operating 
in these fields is twofold. First, it is natural to do so: 
man is by nature scientific, artistic, moral, and re- 
ligious in range of interest, however faultily in prac- 
tice. Second, the results achieved attest the value of 
these operations. Though science, art, ethics, and 
faith at their worst are very bad indeed, nevertheless 
we cannot possibly get along save at inconsequential 
intervals without science, art, ethics, and faith in the 
best forms of them available for us. And the justi- 
fication of all four typical human interests—the only 
proof available of their four presuppositions, as basic 
truths—is in the results they produce. 

So, coming to our own special topic, I propose 
that we look for the proof of religion to its influence 
upon human lives. But first I must gladly admit 
that many lives have been admirable which were not 
themselves religious, while I sorrowfully confess that 
some lives have been despicable in which religion was 
loudly professed. This bad religion we can overlook, 
however; it means no more than does bad art. Art 
and religion alike are to be known by their best, not 
by their worst. 

Here is the crux of the matter. Can you point 
to any admirable life which in addition to its own 
distinction has been productive of the fruits of the 


Spirit in others, without the religious spirit to fructity 
it? Sterility is the mark and the doom of righteous- 
ness born out of religious influences in the past, but 
discontinuing religious practice in the present. Crea- 
tive character has always been religious character. 
Righteousness begets righteousness only when re- 
ligion makes it live. And, though I have known 
many Christians who did discredit to their Lord, I 
have known some Christians who in His power did 
such great and astounding credit to our poor human 
nature, elsewhere so blemished, that they in them- 
selves, as the glorious handiwork of religion, stand for 
me as the only proof I need of religion’s basic truth. 

Foremost among them for us all stands Jesus. 
What words could describe him whem the heart finds, 
recognizes, and adores in the Gospel history? He 
himself is the sign from heaven—that sign which the 
Pharisees sought vainly, because they passed it by 
without recognizing it. Heis the first fruits of his own 
Gospel. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” It 
is no strain upon my credulity to accept that pre- 
supposition by which he lived, and which made him 
the man he was. Against him and his doctrine no 
objection emotional, moral or intellectual can hold 
its own, if we will measure him as heis. It is no more 
than fair to judge religion, not by the mistakes of 
thought and action which have marred its other rep- 
resentatives too often, but by this life which proves 
it eternally true. 


The Songs for the New Age 


Walter Prichard Eaton 


R/T is easy enough to whistle when the heart is 
light. It is also easy to believe that whistling 
is a trivial occupation when men’s souls are 
tried. It is easy to believe that those things 
which so pleasantly engross us and give our life satis- 
faction in happier times—such as art and music, 
gardens and a hundred creative hobbies—are a trifle 
unworthy of our attention in times like the present. 
Not long ago, yielding to the current sense of futility, 
a leading dramatic critic in New York bewailed the 
triviality of Broadway in face of a world crisis, and 
seemed to imply that no man of intelligence would 
write plays at all these days unless he could thereby 
solve our economic difficulties. Nor can there be 
much question but the creative impulse is sensitive to 
mob psychology, and the artist today cannot escape 
an uncertainty of his own worth, a numbing sense of 
futility. 

Nevertheless, he is wrong, and we are wrong. If 
history teaches anything, it is that art is more endur- 
ing than empires, that plays outlast economic sys- 
tems, that men and women rejoice in gardens under 
kings or capitalists. The sun still rises and sets, and a 
poet still finds it beautiful and full of wonder. “A 
woman with some seeds and a plot of ground makes 
beauty bloom beside her door. An artist watches 
the life about him and converts it into patterns on a 
wall which in some strange way make the common 
place significant and moving. Voices raised in song 
still delight the senses and lift the spirit. By the 
charm of personality combined with impersonation 


the actor creates that delicious mood of dramatic 
illusion, that surrender of ourselves to make-believe; 
and we do not ask that it be a make-believe solution 
of unemployment. In fact, we perhaps definitely 
ask that it be something quite otherwise! 

The art impulse is in us all, consumers as well as 
creators. The consumer of art merely lacks initial 
imagination and technical skill. But in the act of 
appreciation he shares in the creative process. All 
of us, then, in a time like this are far from indulging a 
trivial impulse if we continue to paint and write, sing 
and play, or just to enjoy the books and plays and 
songs and pictures other people make. These things 
endure. The impulse to make these things endures. 
Your bonds may blow up, your stocks vanish; Huey 
Long may be dictator of America; capitalism may 
perish. But a hollyhock will always rise from a holly- 
hock seed, a born painter will always paint pictures, 
a Schubert will always write songs, and as long as 
there are sex and sunsets there will be sonnets. These 
are among the everlasting verities, they matter in the 
long run far more than much which now worries us 
and makes them seem trivial. 

There is a great deal of talk at present about art— 
and even, sometimes, religion—being an “‘escape.”’ 
We are supposed to be ashamed of them as selfish in- 
dulgences. But what if they are an escape, as a high 
rock is an escape amidst a flood? What if the im- 
pulse behind them is civilization’s hope of survival? 


What if the boy who whistles is making the songs for 
the new age? 
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New Viewpoints 


Some Grounds for the Faith 


a) HE following paragraphs are from 
& ‘ A 


“The 
Christian Fact and Modern Doubt,’’ which 
was reviewed in the Leader of April 6 by Dr. 

: Boynton Merrill. It is a Scribner book, 
published at $2.50, and bound to be heard from. 
Several grounds of faith are discussed, such as “Life 
as we here know it appears incomplete.” “Tmmor- 
tality has always been man’s deep intuition.” “Our 
affections point to it.’”’ “The hope is entangled with 
our sense of God.” ‘Jesus did not describe the here- 
after, he assumed it.’”’ ‘“‘The New Testament strikes 
no ‘In memoriam’ note. It is filled with the sense 
of the abiding, empowering presence of Jesus.” 

This pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York says: 

“Then is our destiny hereafter heaven or hell? 
The medieval concept of those realities has brought 
religion into disrepute, and almost turned the teaching 
of Christ into a calumny. The answer is in another 
question: Have we seen anyone, except Jesus, fit for 
the highest heaven? Have we seen or read of anyone 
lacking any glimmer of goodness and fit only for the 
lowest hell? One-third of our race dies in childhood 
before character has taken any avowed form. For 
these surely there should be a garden of growth that 
their spirits may unfold. 

“There is a pit of burning: it is the woe that finds 
men who fill their hands with violence. In the last 
war the nations descended into a hell which greed 
and anger had slowly made through the generations. 
Greed creates its hell here and hereafter. Conversely 
there is a heaven of joy... . 

“Then is hell final and irrevocable? And is 
heaven endless? We do not know. So far as we can 
judge, no one goes from this life with character un- 
changeably fixed. God’s judgments are not vengeful: 
they are holy love. Those old pictures which show 
heaven and hell in close proximity and the saints 
leaning over the parapet of heaven to gaze upon the 
eternal torment of the wicked in their penal fire are 
no great credit to the theology that prompted 
them. 

“Their presumption is that saints were all the 
happier if they could contrast their bliss with the pains 
of the damned. Such sainthood would have scant 
claim on heaven or the company of Christ. We can- 
not imagine Jesus gazing in eternal calm upon the 
torment of the lost. Apparently he did not use final 
and irrevocable words of doom. Gehenna was the 
valley of Hinnom near Jerusalem where the refuse 
of the city was burnt and kept constantly burning, 
and where worms fed constantly on decay. Jesus, 
that is to say, was using Gehenna as a vivid symbol. 
We have no right to build rigid doctrines on a meta- 
phor. Nor did Jesus use our harsh word ‘damnation.’ 
There are two words he used in this connection. One 
of them is Krino, which means to judge: evil goes to 
a judgment. The other is Katakrino, which means 
to condemn: evil men go to a condemnation. They 
are rigorous words, but not irrevocably black. We 
are Jeft with a dilemma. God is holy love. He can 


have no full fellowship with sinful life; but he will 
encompass it about here and hereafter with His 
kindness and with desire to redeem. God is holy 
love, but men are free. They can stubbornly resist 
God’s love, and by resistance they are hardened in 
spirit. Yet human stuff is kindly, loyal and courage- 
ous, and it rises to amazing glory from its lapses, like 
a Phenix-bird from the ashes of a fire. Such is the 
dilemma. Jesus did not resolve it. Where he has 
not spoken, we should not dogmatize. He will seek 
his sheep, says one parable, ‘if so be that he find it.’ 
But another parable tells us that he will seek his 
sheep wntil he find it. Which words seem to have 
the more Christlike accent?” 


* * 


a eNs Losing Interest in Personal Immortality? 


BOBERTR. WICKS, Dean of the Chapel, Prince- 
ton University, has just published a fascinat- 
ing book, ““The Reason for Living”’ (Scribner, 
$2.50), from which the following paragraphs 

are quoted: 

“Our ability to prove what happens at death and 
describe a world beyond, is just where it was millions 
of years ago. We can neither prove nor disprove, nor 
picture a life after death. And since astronomy has. 
given us such new ideas of the universe we are even 
less able than our ancestors to imagine a place to go, 
New knowledge about the relation of our mind and 
spirit to the physical body has raised again the very 
ancient difficulty of believing in life apart from the 
body. And increasing numbers of people find it 
harder to accept mere statements of religious author- 
ity in this great matter. 

“This faith has persisted not because it has ever 
been the easy and natural thing to believe. As we 
have developed from primitive stages, participation 
in life has given us a new appreciation of this whole 
matter as quite beyond mere proofs and geographical 
descriptions. A novelist put it simply when he con- 
fessed that, quite apart from his intention and even 
against his will, he becomes aware of ‘a life of far, 
far more importance and beauty than the physical 
one.’ Or take these words of a great justice of our 
courts, who, though religiously skeptical, could still 
express his deepest convictions thus: ‘The submer- 
gence of self in the pursuit of an ideal, the readiness to 
spend oneself without measure, prodigally, almost. 
ecstatically, for something intuitively apprehended 
as great and noble, spend oneself one knows not why— 
some of us like to believe that this is what religion 
means. True, I am sure it is, that values such as 
these—values of the spirit—will be found to have 
survived when creeds are shattered and schisms 
healed and sects forgotten and the things of brass and 
stone are one with Nineveh and Tyre.’ 

“You see, our generation is little impressed by 
proofs and pictures of a future place where we 
could live an endless quantity of life. But emid all 
the physical and finite things that fail us, we appre- 
ciate a kind of life that has a lasting, timeless 
quality. 
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“When we live for truth, we live for something 
which has no relation to time at all—it is eternal. 
When we devote ourselves to the service of beauty 
and goodness we connect with a realm that has nothing 
to do with passing years. The evolution of man, 
as we have pointed out all along, is up from the 
phyaical to the life ‘above the line’ where we meet 
interests that are infinite and inexhaustible and in- 
dependent of time. By identifying ourselves with that 
quality of life we enter a timeless world. 

‘““A]] that has been said in this book about our 
relation to a creative activity, developing higher and 
higher possibilities in the universe, and using us in 
the process, helps us to see how our activity may be 
united with the permanent activity of God. Living 
the kind of life that can be shared, we become part of 
other lives, and through them part of the whole on- 
going work of God’s creation. 

“Just this is what Christianity has stood for. 
It centers around a man who lived ‘a life of far, far 
more importance and beauty than this physical one,’ 
and who became a part of the permanent order of life. 
He could no more be taken out of it now than light 
could be separated from the sun. As he was so 
uniquely united with the divine life of intelligent 
love working toward excellence, he became perma- 
nently united with the whole life-making movement 
of God.” 


* * 


A Rabbi on Jesus 


walk. ALEXANDER LYONS, rabbi of Eighth 
| Avenue Temple, and editor of The Supple- 
ment, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes of Jesus: 

“There has been much misunderstand- 
ing and consequent antagonism to the Jews on the 
score of their attitude to Jesus. I can readily under- 
‘stand why many Christians resent refusal of him by 
others. He.means so much to them, at least theoreti- 
eally, that they take rejection of him as a reflection 
upon themselves. If, however, Jesus meant to his 
followers as much practically as he does theoretically, 
they could not be antagonistic and persecute those 
who do not see with them eye to eye. The Jew has 
been tragically treated for nineteen centuries for his 
assumed unwillingness to accept Jesus on the claims 
of Christian missionary effort. The ground of this 
Jewish unwillingness is not Jesus himself, but theo- 
logical interpretations of him which are not only 
unacceptable to Jews but have been rejected by 
vast numbers of Christians who are steadily on the 
increase. 

“Jesus himself the Jew has not rejected. He 
cannot consistently do so. He is a child of Jewish 
spirituality and culture. He professed and proclaimed 
to be of and for the house of Israel. He is an extremist 
in some expressions of his idealism, but is not a com- 
plete break with things essentially Jewish. The es- 
sential difference between him and Moses, for instance, 
who gave the keynote of Jewish life, may be found in 
the fact that while Moses gives greater emphasis to 
justice, Jesus stresses loving-kindness. Both are cor- 
rect, but justice must first prevail before there can be 
the application of the love which is incorrectly claimed 
as the contribution of the New Testament. There is 


not a single ideal, principle or practice representative 
of what may be accepted as authentically applied to 
Jesus, that may not find abundant anticipation not 
only in outstanding rabbis who preceded Jesus, but 
also abundantly in the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

“‘Christians should get over their insistence upon 
seeking to win Jews to their theological conceptions of 
their Christ. In this they have so contorted their 
Founder that he himself would be forward to refuse 
the claims made by the enthusiasm of their loyalty. 
These Christians ought to be’satisfied if Jews would 
not reject, as they consistently cannot, but accept as 
they should in large part the ideals and aspirations of 
Jesus. The Jews on the other hand should cease to 
treat Jesus indifferently, and frankly and forwardly 
claim and emphasize him as a distinguished son of 
their religious household. In this they ought to be 
missioners to the vast number of Christian followers 
of Jesus who have attached so much importance to 
their creed of him that they have subordinated and 
extensively neglected emulation of his conduct. Such 
a compromise would make great contribution to inter- 
denominational concord and cooperation.” 


* * 


Hope of Heaven and Fear of Hell 
a ay) NE does not live long or profoundly,” writes 
() 
ero @ 


Bruce Curry in his new book, * “Speaking of 


97 66 


4 
is Religion,’ ‘without discovering that there are 
many things worse than death. The great 
mistake is to clutch at life with greedy hands and 
at any price. Whoever tries primarily to save his own 
life for this world or any other, will lose it. Once we 
have renounced our imperious demand for continuing 
life at any cost, the eternal life of God is able to work 
out through us its own purposes, whatever they may 
be, and this suffices for us, if we really trust God. 
This becomes our attitude, not only toward our own 
existence but also toward that of our comrades, whom 
we love. 

We believe this attitude is true to some of the 
most profound insights of Jesus himself. We will 
not use the hope of heaven and the fear of hell as the 
prime motives for the quality of our life here on 
earth, since we find stronger motives in the conse- 
quences of low living and of high living for our own 
generation and for those who come after us. We will 
be both warned and encouraged by the saying, ‘How 
prudently most men creep into nameless graves while 
now and then one or two forget themselves into im- 
mortality.’ We do not need the hope or the fear of the 
future life as an instrument of propagating our re- 
ligion, for we know it to be still true that if they will 
not believe in God as revealed in Moses and the 
prophets, or even in Jesus, neither will they believe 
though Jesus himself be raised from the dead. It is 
enough for us that Jesus and those who follow in his 
train do conquer death in a spiritual sense and live 


on to help create the Kingdom of God ‘through the 
power of an endless life’.”’ 


5M Se 


“Speaking of Religion. By Bruce Curry, Professor of Prac- 
tical Theology Union Theological Seminary. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons: New York. Price $1 50. 
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Massachusetts Laymen in Worcester 


monwealth of Massachusetts gathered in 
Worcester on Friday, April 5, to attend a 
Laymen’s Dinner. For months preparations 
have been going forward for this meeting. The date 
for the dinner originally was in January, but it was 
postponed because of the feeling that the greater 
number of the men would go by automobile and that 
they would have better weather in April. It was held 
in the First Universalist Church, of which Dr. Vincent 
E. Tomlinson, who has been in the Far East, is pastor. 
Dr. Samuel Gilbert Ayres and Mrs. Ayres were among 
the local hosts. Former Congressman George R. 
Stobbs was everywhere, helping the men have a good 
time. 

The dinner itself, served for seventy-five cents, 
was an extraordinarily good turkey dinner of home- 
cooked food, and everybody was highly pleased with 
it and grateful to the Worcester church people. Two 
hundred and one tickets were paid for, and husbands 
of workers, representatives of the press and others 
coming in after dinner swelled the audience for the 
speakers. 

The meeting was more than an ordinary get- 
together. It was not organized for the purpose of 
recreation as such, although the men who gathered 
at the dinner had a good time. It was primarily for 
the purpose of recognizing the new Laymen’s Move- 
ment that is stirring in all the denominations. It was 
to see whether Universalist laymen were willing to 
make a new kind of loose organization that will be 
no less vital than a more formal, elaborate organiza- 
tion, and which will contribute to the setting forward 
of the work of the Universalist churches. 

The toastmaster of the evening was the president 
of the Massachusetts State Convention, the Rev. F. 
W. Gibbs of Boston. The main speakers were Mr. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of the Massachusetts 
State Convention, and the Rev. Robert G. Armstrong, 
Superintendent of Congregational Churches in New 
Hampshire. Others called on for brief addresses were 
Mr. Victor A. Friend, president of the Universalist 
General Convention, Dr. Roger F. Etz, General 
Superintendent, Mr. Harry G. Phelps, president of 
the Worcester Men’s Club, and the Rev. Gilbert A. 
Potter, chairman of the committee of arrangements. 
Mr. Phelps led inspiring chorus singing. 

As the diners faced the head table, high in air 
before them, they saw seated, from left to right, the 
following: Mr. Harry G. Phelps, Mr. Harold Sweet, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, Mr. Victor A. Friend, Mr. A. Ingham 
Bicknell, the Rev. F. W. Gibbs, the Rev. Robert G. 
Armstrong, the Rev. Gilbert A. Potter, and Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Ayres. The chair of Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State 
Superintendent, was vacant, as this genial officer was 
with ‘‘the boys” down near the door. 

The Rey. Gilbert A. Potter introduced the Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs as toastmaster. Mr. Gibbs re- 
ferred briefly to the fact that he had served on the 
State Board for ten years, the last three years of 
which he has filled the post of president of the State 
Convention. ‘Conventions, like local churches and 


like individuals,’ he said, “suffer from hard times, 
but I have no sad story to lay before you. The 
Christian Church as a whole is not going to give up 
or fade away. Too many carry around with them 
the attitude, ‘By George, we’re sunk!’ We need to 
remember that there is the sunny side as well as the 
dark. This great gathering shows vitality.” 

Mr. Harry G. Phelps welcomed the company to 
Worcester. “I am glad,” said he, “that you have 
chosen this great church in the heart of the com- 
monwealth, where so many notable things have been 
started for the denomination, to lay your plans be- 
fore the laymen of Massachusetts.” 

The address of A. Ingham Bicknell drove in 
lawyer-like fashion straight toward three main ob- 
jectives—to induce more laymen of the state of 
Massachusetts to attend State and General Con- 
ventions of the Universalist Church and to help 
shape policies; to secure backing for stronger support 
of denominational control in local situations where 
denominational interests are imperiled, and to instill 
a higher sense of responsibility for utterances on social 
and economic questions put out in the name of the 
denomination. Mr. Stobbs whispered to the men at 
the press table when Mr. Bicknell was half through, 
“‘He is speaking exceedingly well.’’ And when Bick- 
nell finished Stobbs led the cheering, and said, ““He 
made a remarkably able address.” 

Mr. Armstrong stated in a clear interesting way 
the steps taken in New Hampshire to set up a new 
laymen’s organization. He held the closest attention 
of the men and was enthusiastically cheered. The 
audience saw clearly the natural, spontaneous way 
in which the great movement in New Hampshire was 
started, and how paper organization was subordinated 
at every step of the way to actual happenings and 
achievements. They may not have seen, or even sus- 
pected from the address, what is a fact, that a man 
with a genius for making material, vital, human con- 
tacts was at the helm in the person of Armstrong, 
with brains enough to work with mighty forces stir- 
ring in the hearts of laymen, and not attempt to dic- 
tate things. They saw also that his strategy involved 
getting strong men, judges of the highest courts, and 
heads of important enterprises, to come in and take 
the lead——not merely to lend their names but actually 
to deal with vital human problems. It was extraor- 
dinary to hear him describe how the laymen asked 
for one week-end conference and that the subject for 
discussion be ““How can we make God real to men?”’ 
and for another, “What is religion?” It brought from 
Victor Friend later an impassioned exclamation: 
‘‘How much such conferences would have meant to 
me in my church life!”’ 

Two resolutions of importance came before the 
gathering. Mr. Bicknell read a resolution that he 
will offer at the Massachusetts Universalist State 
Convention to be held in Lowell, May 8-9. It is as 
follows: 

Resolved: That there shall be appointed annually 


by the president of the Convention a State Advisory 
Committee of not more than seven members. Said 
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committee may, upon its own initiative, and shall, 
upon the request of the State Superintendent, the 
Executive Committee or any interested party, investi- 
gate and report to the proper parties, together with 
its recommendations, concerning any dispute arising be- 
tween any parish and its minister, or any dispute arising 
among the membership of the parish, or any local condi- 
tion imperiling the best interest of the parish. The 
committee shall also take cognizance of any proposal of 
a parish to merge with another church, to discontinue 
its services or to take any step which may affect its 
denominational affiliations. It shall be the duty of 
every parish, when it has been notified by the State Ad- 
visory Committee that it is investigating a dispute or 
proposed action by the parish, to delay action thereon 
until it has received and considered the report of the 


State Advisory Committee. 

The committee shall also from time to time advise 
the Executive and the State Fellowship Committees 
as to any appropriate action it believes should be 
adopted to protect denominational interests. 

The committee shall have power to adopt suit- 
able rules of procedure for the conduct of its business, 
and its expenses shall be paid from the general funds of 
the Convention. 


‘“‘What we are after,” said Mr. Bicknell, ‘is not 
legal centralized power. It is folly to talk of our 
having a bishop. What we want is to give some 
agency moral power, and moral power when clear is 
practically irresistible.” 

The other resolution, offered by Mr. Potter, 
was passed unanimously. It was: 


It is the sense of this meeting that the laymen of 
the Massachusetts and Rhode Island Universalist 
churches should be organized in the manner and for 
the purposes suggested by the Laymen’s Committee 
appointed by the Massachusetts Convention. The 
Laymen’s Committee is hereby directed to arrange 
a meeting of laymen at the next annual convention at 
Lowell; said meeting to have full power to establish 
an organization, the action to be reported to the Con- 
vention. 


There was little discussion of the resolution, but 
Dr. Martin M. Brown made a ringing speech of ap- 
proval. The Rev. William Couden of Providence 
made sage comments on it after the meeting. He said: 
“T hope we shall have sense enough to keep the or- 
ganization small until it grows from the vitality within. 
I see no sense in carrying names of committeemen in 
areas where nothing happens. Our hope lies in a 
local group on fire kindling fire in another group.”’ 

The dinner was served promptly at 6.30 p. m. 
and the meeting adjourned at 9.45 p. m., as many 
had two, three and four hour motor journeys ahead 
of them—a considerable group led by Dr. Martin M. 
Brown starting back for North Adams, on the other 
side of the Berkshires. 


The Address of Mr. Bicknell 


Mr. Bicknell said in part: “It is a wonderful 
thing for us to come to the famous old First Church of 
Worcester, presided over for so many years by our 
great leader, Dr. Tomlinson, and in recent months 
by such a stalwart Universalist as Dr. Ayres. I owe 
my own invitation to some remarks that I made at 
the Universalist Club of Boston. They were liked 
and they were disliked, depending on one’s standpoint. 


Soon after the meeting of the club the Universalist 
ministers of Greater Boston got together and dis- 
cussed the subject, ‘If I Were Czar of the Universalist 
Church.’ I was amused by the address of one man 
where he said, ‘If I were Czar of the Universalist 
Church, I should weep and resign.’ We do not want 
any Czars, but if I were Czar, I’d preach the gospel 
of Jesus and the necessity of working for the kingdom 
of God. I am sure that there are thousands of 
Universalist laymen who believe that we should have 
more vital religion in our churches, and not have 
our ministers simply give their time to solving difficult 
economic problems. Now I wish I could impress upon 
the laymen of our churches the duty of attending 
State and General Conventions. Our conventions 
today consist of ministers, a few scattered laymen, 
and some very fine women. The conventions need the 
judgment, business experience and common sense of 
the laymen. Until we can get their active interest 
and support, we cannot make progress. 

“Another problem before us is some form of 
denominational control. I do not advocate a bishop. 
I realize that a centralized ecclesiastical machine is 
contrary to our history and against the conviction of 
the great body of Universalists. But there is no 
question but what we need some agency equipped 
with moral authority to step in and grapple with 
many local situations. The situation in the Newark 
church ought never to have got into the newspapers, 
and it may be that it never would have got into the 
newspapers if a control body such as I suggest could 
have been in existence. I can call a long roll of 
churches wrecked because ministers stayed too long. 
I can call a long roll of churches wrecked by the 
failure or the meanness of standing committees. Let 
nobody go away and say that I am getting after the 
ministers. I am pointing out the need of grappling 
with failure, whether due to the ministers or the lay- 
men. The State Convention is appealed to constantly 
to interfere, but we do not have the right. Dr. Coons 
is told repeatedly, ‘It is none of your business.’ The 
hour has come to strike for better denominational 
control. At the State Convention in Lowell, therefore, 
I shall offer a resolution through which some of us 
hope that we can make a beginning. 

“Remember that if a dispute breaks out in a 
local parish, it is not simply a local matter. It may 
affect the good name of the entire denomination. [ 
could tell you of mergers put through in the most 
ill-advised way. I could tell you of mergers that 
ought to have gone through that have failed. The 
denomination as a whole is involved in these matters. 
It is to get some denominational control and moral 
authority that I ask our laymen to attend and take 
part in our conventions. 

‘There is before all the churches the problem of 
some control of utterances put out in the name of 
the denomination and dealing with social and economic 
matters. I have here a program of social action put 
out by a sister denomination. In it there are many 
good things—things we all can stand for. There are 
other things poorly digested, but they commit that 
denomination in the eyes of the public. Take section 
seven of the article on ‘Sex and Family Relations.’ 
It says, “Divorce should be reformed so that for ade- 
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quate cause, physical, mental, or spiritual, the mar- 
riage partnership may be dissolved.’ Any lawyer 
can tell you that today the granting of divorces for 
mental cruelty is the biggest racket he knows about. 
This church now proposes to add spiritual causes. 
We might just as well adopt the Russian system, and 
make marriage a matter of simple registry. I leave 
it to you if it is not ‘the bunk.’ I do not believe that 
it represents the views of our sister church, and yet 
it is so put out. I attended a meeting where there 
was discussion of the social and economic duty of the 
church. I ventured to say that we should have one 
service, preferably Sunday morning, where funda- 
mental religious matters could be treated. I thought 
I was making a speech entirely sympathetic to the 
social program, but when J finished the chairman 
said, “That kind of talk is the bunk.’ 

“Men, we need you. Too often under the guise 
of democracy we have allowed the lunatic fringe to 
control the church. I am not hostile to social progress. 
I am not discussing specific programs. I am simply 
insisting that too many detailed programs which are 
half-baked are put out in the name of the whole 
chureh. I am uttering a word for those fundamental 
things of religion on which all programs must depend 
for their success. Church attendance rises as ministers 
emphasize spiritual foundations. It shrinks as they 
go into economics. We need the laymen of the de- 
nomination to give us balance in denominational 
affairs. 

“There are other vital problems. Is our system 
of superintendency adequate? Would it be better 
to make a man like Dr. Coons a regional superintend- 
ent? There is the question of quotas. How shall we 
make men who are willing to contribute to state and 
national needs in all other kinds of organization, like 
Rotary, Kiwanis, etc., take the same attitude in 
churches? There is the question of a united liberal 
press. Shall several of our church papers in Boston 
go together and make a stronger journal, and shall we 
cover local news with a denominational news letter? 
There is the question of ministers’ salaries. It makes 


me sick at times to realize what underpaid men face. | 


‘“Men, here are a few of our problems. In their 
solution, we need your brains and your experience.” 

Mr. Bicknell was enthusiastically received. Mr. 
Gibbs said of him: ‘Our fathers, both Universalist 
ministers, were friends. Ingham Bicknell is not only 
my friend and your friend, he is a loyal, upright, able 
executive of both the State and the General Con- 
vention.” 


Mr. Armstrong’s Address 

Mr. Armstrong in beginning referred to his 
pastorate at Spencer, and the kindness of Dr. Tomlin- 
son in preaching for him repeatedly. He said that 
once when he arrived at a Methodist church where 
there was a long flight of stairs, he found a lame woman 
waiting, who asked him to help her up, which he 
gladly did. When they reached the top she asked 
who was to preach that day and was told. Then she 
said to him: ‘Do me one favor yet. Help me back 
down the stairs.”’ 

Mr. Armstrong said that so far as the assembly 
was concerned it looked just like a Congregational 
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meeting, and so far as he could tell the problems were 
identical. He then told of an old fellow in a small 
town going to the country store and falling asleep by 
the wood stove. Some wag reached over to a cake 
of limburger cheese and, getting a bit, smeared it 
under his chin without waking him. When he awoke 
he sniffed suspiciously. Then he went to the door and 
sniffed. He went up the street sniffing. He entered 
his own house and sniffed. He made his way back 
down to the post office and sniffed. Finally a friend 
met him and said, ““What is the matter?’”’ “The whole 
world has gone bad,” was hisreply. That is too often 
the judgment of men, and it is made on equally un- 
trustworthy data. 

“In New Hempshire,” he said, ‘‘we have dis- 
covered the latent power in our laymen. At the 
General Council meeting in Oberlin last year, with 
an attendance of two thousand, we had just fifty 
laymen. We had the decided feeling that our laymen 
did not know what it was all about. The Board of 
Trustees of our State Convention decided to appoint 
a committee of laymen to consider the matter, and we 
went after the biggest men in our fellowship in the 
state. We went to the Supreme Court tor a very able 
man. We secured a committee of five on men’s work. 
Every man accepted. All realized what was to be 
done. We had a meeting at a lovely summer home 
in Intervale, with a magnificent view of the moun; 
tains and dinner with our host. Busy men who had 
announced that they must go at 2.30 stayed until 
5.30. No formal plan was adopted. What was 
agreed to was to secure a larger group of informed 
men in our churches, willing to give leadership once 
more in church matters. 

“Our first problem was how to reach down into 
the local churches. Our conviction is deep that too 
many of our plans are too far away from the local 
churches. We decided, if possible, to secure a com- 
mittee of strong laymen for each of our eight associa- 
tions. We made these committees up, not of men who 
happened to attend a meeting, but they were hand- 
picked. We put the whole program before our state 
meeting at Dover, and we had a good speaker do it. 
Then we had a week-end conference off by ourselves. 
It is an important matter to get a small group off by 
itself for two or three days. We had no set speeches, 
but informal discussion. At the Isles of Shoals, 
eleven miles out in the ocean, we had forty or fifty 
men for informal but stimulating meetings. The very 
atmosphere of that place lifts one up. We are to have 
another the last week-end in August, and we invite 
you men, and especially your committees. We are 
not thinking just in terms of a denomination. We are 
thinking and talking in terms of religion. 

“‘Here are some things that stand out as a result 
of our experience: 

“1. We have discovered unrealized resources 
both in leadership and speaking ability. 

“2. The men are absolutely agreed that what 
interests them is religion. ‘What is my place?’ is 
their question. 

“3. There is a group in Congregational churches 
who feel that the ministers are seeking to run the 
churches. If this is so, it is because you laymen have 
absented yourselves. 
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“A There is a woeful lack of understanding 
among laymen of the organization of our general 
body. So I had prepared a chart and at many of 
the meetings explained it. 

“5. The laymen too often are not interested in 
our preaching or touched by it. I venture to suggest 
that we use simple language. The most profound 
thoughts may be put in simple words. Great preachers 
like Fosdick deal with the greatest thoughts in the 
simplest way. 

“6. Before we can get any adequate lay backing 
for the solution of great social and economic problems, 
we have got to lay a deep and strong religious founda- 
tion. The time has come to reinstitute the teaching 
office of the minister. The time has come for doctrine 
not in the old sense but in modern thought. 

“7. Out of such a movement there comes an 
impulse to serve and save the world. We are in the 
midst of change. We cannot close our eyes to it. 
Overstreet writes, ‘We Movein New Directions.’ Jacks 
writes, ‘The Revolt Against Mechanism.’ The world 
is on the march. Where are we coming out? White- 
head says we are in the midst of revolution and that 
the outcome is not certain, but what that outcome will 
be depends largely on the Protestant ministers.” 

At the close of this address Gilbert Potter spoke 
of organizational plans. ‘One thing that men can 
do,” he said, “is to get behind the Clara Barton 
Camp.” He offered the resolution above referred to. 

Victor A. Friend, without a chance to prepare, 
and Dr. Roger F. Etz made capital five-minute 
speeches. Mr. Friend said that in his visits to parishes 
he always found a few laymen who were the backbone 


The Wayside 


In Portland, Maine, lives the Wayside Philosopher, 
who has just completed four years of broadcasting from 
the Portland station. So many requests have come to 
him to publish his talks that he has decided to try the 
experiment once at least through The Christian Leader. 
It is possible that a book may come from his pen in the 
fall. We cannot give his name, but there may be hun- 
dreds who can guess it. The following address was called 
“Light a Fire in Some Cold Room.” 


Rk] AM indebted to the Rev. Frederick Jefferson 
Neal, a very successful clergyman of Portland, 
for a sentence that I expect will live with me 
always. As I repeat his name I wonder at it. 
Why was he called Frederick Jefferson? I trace the 
Jefferson easily, and Frederick flashes out from history 
all right too. But if the Jefferson comes from Ameri- 
can history why not stick to it and use the Thomas? 
Why join Monticello with Berlin or Copenhagen or 
some such? Perhaps that is a good kind of interna- 
tionalism. lJ 

That reminds me of a paragraph in my own 
history. My maternal ancestry came to Massa- 
chusetts in 1630. They missed the 1620 boat by a 
mere decade. In 1800 my great grandfather left 
these New England rock gardens for a place under the 
British flag. Hisreason was that he could not endure 
the thought of rearing his family in a country where 
“a godless infidel could be elected President.” Thus 
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of the churches. Dr. Etz said, ‘“The laymen are 
carrying the load today.’’ Both recognized the 
importance of bringing all the laymen into closer 
touch. 

Referring to social programs, Dr. Etz said that 
ministers and laymen must inform themselves and 
contribute Christian ideals to the solution. 

Martin M. Brown said: ‘‘Universalism is being 
preached in churches of every name in North Adams. 
The vitals, the essentials, the fundamentals, are in 
our Universalist philosophy.” 

The Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood and Frank A. 
Dewick were on their feet at the close with brief, 
pertinent comment. 

The sponsors of the dinner were: Dr. M. M. 
Brown, North Adams; Harold E. Sweet, Attleboro; 
Frank A. Dewick, Boston; Charles B. Ladd, Everett; 
Fred H. Sargent, Lawrence; Arthur W. Pinkham, 
Lynn; Victor A. Friend, Melrose; Arthur E. Mason, 
Newton; Henry K. Cummings, Orleans; Hon. Robert 
W. Hill, Salem; Marcus W. White, Worcester; Hon. 
George R. Stobbs, Worcester; President John A. 
Cousens, Brookline; C. A. Parker, E'sq., Grove Hall; 
Hon. Marcus A. Coolidge, Fitchburg; William L. 
Ricketts, Monson; Wallace M. Powers, Arlington; 
Frank C. Spinney, Lynn; Stanley L. Metcalf, Palmer. 

The Laymen’s Committee of the State Con- 
vention is: the Rev. Gilbert A. Potter, North Attle- 
boro, chairman; Robert F. Needham, Arlington; 
H. G. Phelps, Worcester; Robert A. Dickson, Malden; 
Fred W. Goldthwait, Wakefield; the Rev. James D. 
Tillinghast. 

Gh ESS. 


Philosopher 


was the great democrat Thomas Jefferson slandered. 

How can I be held responsible for being born 
under a foreign flag? Well, as soon as I became of 
age and got the shekels I did what I could to correct 
the mistake, and came back home. I do not know 
why Dr. Neal came, but he is here, and America is 


the richer, for he is a most useful citizen and an able 


clergyman. 

In my mail this week comes a letter from this 
man Neal enclosing a newspaper letter from a feature 
writer commenting upon this thrilling sentence to 
which I have referred. The newspaper man does not 
know where he saw or heard it. He thinks it may 
have been an epitaph. At any rate it is a tribute. 

This is the sentence: ‘‘He lit fires in cold rooms.” 
If that is an epitaph I wish it might be used for both 
you and me. May we be worthy of it. I have ar- 
ranged not to have any, but I would agree to that one. 

_ There are some things done in the name of ser- 
vice which quite antagonize me. They do not appeal 
to me as constructive. They repel me. Some of 
them are gushy. Others are professional and case-y. 
Some of this service is done for folks who ought to be 
pushed out to serve themselves. Some of it en- 
courages graft and sloth and parasitism. Some of it 
is Just smoothing the way for further generations of 
incompetents and parasites. 

There are those who think religion consists in 
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sire hatreds are creating our most desperate problems. 
gadding around waiting on somebody. They call 
this “saving people” and “serving God.” The prin- 
ciple is good. The motive is good. The spirit of it 
may be divine. It lacks just one thing, and that is 
intelligence. 

Let me not be misunderstood. There are two 
kinds of service, intelligent and unintelligent. In- 
telligent service is good and unintelligent service may 
be very bad indeed. It is about as important for the 
doer of good to be intelligent as for the doctor to know 
what he is doing. A doctor might go to a home and 
leave a basket of medicine and ruin a whole family. 
He is not the physician we are looking for. We 
want the doctor who cures the patient. 

Again let me ask for understanding. We all 
believe that God is wise and good. Whatever our 
faith or creed we all believe that. We might find great 
light in studying His way of treating the birds and 
the deer and the beavers. 

I know of nothing which lights fires in the cold 
rooms inside us and inside others which equals good 
works done at the right time in the right way and for 
the right persons. I know of nothing so destructive 
as fire lighted in the wrong place. 

Lighting fires in cold rooms! What a picture! 
We need no artist with colors and brushes to help us 
get it. We need no poet with measured phrases to 
tell us what it means. Fires in cold rooms! Some one 
lighting fires! 

Will you allow me to digress and reminisce? 
This picture calls to my mind most vividly an ex- 
perience I hope that you have never had. Thisis nota 
happy scene I am putting on thescreen, but shadows go 
with lights. In fact, shadows are made by the lights. 

When I was in my early teens it was assigned to 
me to get up first in the cold house and light the fires. 
Did you ever sleep in a cold upstairs, painted floors, 
kitchen stove downstairs? Everything you touch 
icy cold! No slippers! I never saw any justice in the 
idea. Called out of a boy’s sleep to wake up, dig 
out into the cold and light the fires, while all the rest 
of the tamily waited until the stoves got hot. Why 
didn’t the man who got up to do the calling stay and 
light the fires? 

If there had been revolting reds about in those 
days I am sure I would have joined them. But there 
were noreds. I wasablue. It seemed to me that the 
only reason that this work fell to me was that I was 
the weaker. I had no chance to resist, and had no 
chance if I did. I was licked from the start. 

Perhaps that is why I’ve always been on the side 
of the exploited. That was a clear case of exploita- 
tion. That and more that went with it was child 
labor in colors. 

Now I am not for idleness nor for softness. I 
am 100 percent for industry and hard work, but I am 
for fair play. If I had been asked to take my turn 
and do my part that would have been manly. I don’t 
know a better way to spoil a child for life than to take 
advantage of him and exact unjust sacrifice from him. 
It is much worse than indulgence. The boy and girl 
should have a square deal. Let them share the work, 
the disagreeable work too, but share is the word, not 
unfair exploitation. 
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I have always wanted to enjoy the hospitality of 
the old South, where in the chill morning some kindly 
person who is up and doing goes into your room before 
you are up and kindles a fire in the fireplace to cheer 
your rising. Such experiences must make one feel 
that a good home and kindly hosts are near to what 
we used to picture as heaven. 

But there are other fires in human life. When I 
was in my late teens I went to a small city to prepare 
myself for teaching. I was fresh from the farm—from 
the farm and fresh, that is right. My clothes were 
from the farm and unadjusted to city ways. My 
manners had not been dressed up for society. I had 
not learned how to meet people and talk with them. 
Two sisters, teachers both, lived not far from where I 
boarded. They planned a party for some of their 
friends, and invited me. I never knew why I was 
included in their social register, but I was ‘‘asked,”’ 
and with great eagerness and gratitude I went. 

Those women lighted a fire in a cold room inside 
of me. I donot know where their souls bask now, but 
I would like to speak to them and tell them that they 
did a great deed for a boy with little in his head and 
not much cheer in his spirit. If I never find them 
but some day chance to see the stones that mark their 
graves I shall take pencil in hand and write as my 
tribute to them, ‘‘They lit a fire in a cold room.” 

That bit of experience has made me aware of one 
opportunity to cheer others, an opportunity I might 
otherwise have overlooked, as many privileged people 
do. There are eager and growing boys and girls in 
every town that are living chill lives because no one 
knows or cares about them. There are many homes 
furnished with all the luxuries any heme ought to 
have at whose table and before whose fires no stranger 
or lonely person ever sits. 

To invite such to our homes will kindle fires of 
good will and of courage and of human sympathy 
that will save many of these from drifting into the 
damp of indifference and the chill of cynicism. 

A college professor has recently written a book 
on the boy and girl tramps of America, in which he 
states that there are 250,000 boys and girls tramping 
through the highways of this rich and hospitable 
country. Where did they come from? He gives it as 
their answer that they came from chill homes and cold 
social communities. They soon learn to hate those 
who live well. Why? Because they see the luxury 
of others, and suffer cold and isolation and hunger 
themselves. 

I am afraid of two groups of people. I am not 
afraid of Socialists, or Communists, or Russians, or 
Hitlers, or Black Shirts or White Shirts. I am afraid 
of ignorant people who believe they are mistreated. 
A smart leader can herd them into a menace. They 
have ballots, but do not know how to use them. 
They have free speech, and do not know what they 
are talking about. Ignorance aroused to rebellion 
is very dangerous. 

The second group has some similarity to the first. 
It is the haters. They are often far from ignorant, and 
too often have a real grievance. They plan destruc- 
tion and are skillful in producing it. The best treat- 
ment of hatred is its prevention. 

As in society so in nations and races. Those who 
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Those who dissipate or prevent hatreds are saviors 
of people. 

America has a great opportunity, greater than 
any other nation, to be a lighter of fires that will 
produce comfort and respect. We can make nations 
friendly to us and to each other. We can be a world 
fire department quenching the fires of fear and sus- 
picion and greed, and kindling fires of respect and 
good will and cooperation. 

No one enjoys hate either in himself or any one 
else. Hate is not a natural and approved attitude of 
emotion chosen for its value, but a sordid and muddy 
below-level disagreeableness. He who produces it 
is a producer of injury. 

Bombast and haughtiness and superiority, too 
often the procedure of armed peoples, had better be 
replaced by respect and sympathy and _ patience. 
Every farmer knows, what a noted teacher of old once 
said, that what we sow we naturally reap. 

As with nations so with neighbors. As with 
neighbors so with employees. As with native-born 
so with immigrants. 

Fires lit in cold rooms are better than statutes, 
better than contracts, better than jails, better than 


slights and slurs. 
The Churches and 


There are many cold rooms where fires might 


well be lit. I want to mention one more of the many 
we can all find near at hand. I am thinking of 
children. 


A little child in the home is a fire in what may be 
otherwise a cold house. If you are afraid to adopt a 
needy child take one as a guest. Try it as an ex- 
periment. Try it for your own sake, for the child’s 
good, as an adventure in patriotism. Take the child 
as a guest. When you weary of your ministry take 
the child back to its former place. That will give 
you adventure, an experience, a thrill. Fires are not 
meant to burn always, but sometimes these inner 
fires do. 

Now I want to suggest three places where cold 
rooms may be found and where fires are needed. 
One is the home of some other person. Another is 
our own home. Another is the heart of our own 
being. 

I began this conversation by reporting a letter 
from a Protestant clergyman. I shall close it by 
sending my greetings to two Catholic friends from 
whom I often hear though I have never seen them. 
God bless you. 

Good night. 


the Gospel of Life 


Light a fire in some cold room. 


Joseph Haroutunian 


E==QERDYAEV has said of Dostoevski that he 
4 P<! found the best evidence of God’s reality in 
the fact of evil. It almost seems that pain 
and suffering are necessary for the exercise 
of the supreme human prerogatives of self-criticism, 
repentance and conversion. In these days of sorrow 
and perplexity, it has pleased God to move us to 
reconsider, with an earnestness akin to anguish, our- 
selves and our doings. 

With much grace and wisdom, our religious 
leaders are acknowledging their share in the troubles 
of the day. They admit their failure to guide the 
people in the path of justice and charity. They look 
with dismay at the indifference of the people to the 
Christian faith. They lament their inability to cope 
with the powers of evil which are threatening to destroy 
the bodies and souls of God’s children. It is evident 
that the churches and the religion they represent are 
deficient in the power and authority which might 
enable them to combat successfully the forces of 
paganism and materialism in our midst. 

The efforts to remedy this situation—one should 
rather say, to meet this crisis—fall into three cate- 
gories. Hirst, the intellectual: Much that is excellent 
has been said and written concerning the errors of 
atheism, the cosmic significance of “‘spiritual values,”’ 
the importance of religious experience as a way of 
knowing, the grounds, scientific and logical, for the 
hypothesis of God, and the benefits of the Christian 
virtues. Thus religion is given considerable in- 
tellectual support, and there seems to be little excuse 
for dogmatic unbelief. Secondly, the esthetic-spirit- 
ual: Some do splendid work in filling their churches 
with an atmosphere conducive to worship and “gpir- 
ituality.”” They seek to induce religiosity through 


the adoption of instruments and methods used in the 
liturgical churches. Thus they produce an inner 
exaltation which may have some influence on week- 
day living. Thirdly, the moral-practical: Some at- 
tack sin and evil directly, especially ‘‘social’’ sin and 
evil. They recite our woes, they analyze our errors, 
they describe our follies; they: warn us, they exhort us, 
and they threaten us. Unlike the intellectual critics, 
they urge us to put Christianity into immediate and 
effective practice. At this point they become neces- 
sarily a little vague; because ‘‘the way out”’ is full of 
difficulties which cause the honest wayfarer much 
hesitation and confusion. 

These three types of effort at religious revival 
are responses to real need. In spite of the fact that 
they represent conflicting tendencies in present-day 
religion, many are helped by one or another of them. 
Yet, the fact remains that the churches continue to 
fail in being effective powers in the life of the people. 
The latter listen to excellent arguments, appreciate 
good services of worship, and are “stimulated’’ by 
ethical challenge and criticism. Yet, there is some- 
thing lacking. May it be that there is a vital and 
perennial human need which the churches are failing 
to meet? 

The people, as always, are deeply interested in 
matters which concern life, life in a truly physical 
and earthy sense. They fight, in any effective way, 
for their bread and butter, for their means of security, 
for their homes. They build intricate and costly 
machinery in their efforts to supply themselves with 
food, clothing, education, and amusement. These 
things meet basic needs. The problems and processes 
involved in their acquisition are powerful factors in 
the motivation of men’s lives. 
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We may expect the churches to be significant 
factors in human life only if they fulfill a need analo- 
gous to those mentioned above. In the opinion of 
this writer, such a need is the hunger and thirst for 
eternal life with God. The truth seems to be that 
much of religion in our churches is irrelevant to this 
need embedded in men’s existence as human beings. 
Much that passes for “religious experience” is satis- 
fying but not a matter of life and death. The desire 
to add another cubit to one’s moral stature can be 
greatly overestimated. Besides, the moral demands of 
conscience and our fellowmen are very often met 
without any obvious help from religion. The desire 
for social justice, allied with pity and sympathy, 
though very real and insistent, is commonly diminished 
and neutralized by considerations set forth by self- 
love which religion is seldom able to combat effec- 
tively. 

The Christian religion proclaims a gospel which 
is, In its naked simplicity and essence, the declaration 
of the good news concerning the hope we have in 
Christ Jesus. There is no mistaking the mind of 
primitive Christianity in this matter. God had raised 
Jesus the crucified from the dead! This was the 
message of the first Christians to the world. This 
was the answer of Christianity to the question which 
lies deep in the human heart: Shall life end in death? 
Jesus is risen! He has triumphed over death. That 
is what we believe. That is what we preach. We 
believe in God who overcomes sin and death. We 
preach the gospel of resurrection and life. O ye 
mortals who hunger and thirst for immortality with 
God, O ye sons of Adam whose lot it is to sin and 
suffer and die, we bring you good tidings of great joy. 
‘Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The 
sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, my be- 
loved brethren. be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, for as much as ye 
know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 
“For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.”’ 

Now, this is the kind of thing with which the 
early Christians confronted the world. This is the 
faith which triumphed over and survived religions, 
kingdoms, and cultures. And why? Because it is 
the word of God to man. It is the word of life given 
to the living. That is why men have left house and 
field, and followed the Master. That is why they 
have preferred death to the denial of the faith. That 
is why they have built churches and worshiped God 
in many and sundry ways. That is why there is no 
more famous sentence in all literature than “God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ That is why the greatest 
Christian creed begins with “I believe in God the 
Father Almighty,” and ends with “And the Life 
everlasting. Amen.” 


The fact is that any human being who has at- 
tained self-consciousness and a profound love for 
others is necessarily concerned with death. Selfish 
and senseless being that he is, if you will, he is more 
interested in death than in sin. Sins come and sins 
go; but the end of the journey with its threat of 
separation from God and existence stands fixed. 
The thought of non-existence is absolutely painful to 
man. Like Buddha, he is deeply hurt at the sight of 
a corpse. When a beloved dies, he knows no con- 
solation. The ever-present anguish of his soul, half 
hidden by lesser cares, bursts forth into a cry which 
would move the very devil. There is something 
genuinely metaphysical about this anguish. It be- 
longs to the essence of our humanity. It permeates 
our lives in innumerable ways. Even the Hebrew, 
who szems to have been unusually free of it, trans- 
lated it into a profound concern with the perpetuity 
of his ‘‘seed.””’ Men beget children and give them at 
least the name of the family. They seek to perpetuate 
their names by erecting monuments, winning battles, 
and writing books. They seek a foretaste of their 
immortality in mystic visions, by seeing things sub 
specie aeternitatis, by pathetic efforts to define “‘ul- 
timate reality.”’ When they entertain a desire and 
set themselves to a task, they act as though their 
deed were of final significance. They cherish ‘‘abiding 
ideals’”’ and do ‘‘deathless deeds.” 

As von Huegel has insisted, the sense of the 
eternal is inseparable from the sense of temporality 
in all the events of life. It is our very mortality (and 
all men are mortal) that makes us stand in absolute 
need of immortality. It seems essential to the struc- 
ture of man that he should contemplate eternity with 
time, and that he should do so with anguish; that he 
should seek for the word of God, the word of the hope. 
of eternal life; that he should be permanently restless 
in his sin and ignorance, in his sense that there is a 
righteousness and a truth which are the gift of One 
with whom nothing is impossible, the Creator of 
heaven and earth. 

There is something ostrich-like in the silence of 
present-day religion on this subject. Preachers shy 
away from it and writers postpone it to the last few 
pages of their books. A pathetic preoccupation with 
fleeting facts, considered not in the light of eternity 
but in that of some immediate consequence in this 
world, results in passionate but unconvincing sermons 
which evade men’s longing for God and turn hungry 
souls away from Him. The people are offered stone 
instead of bread. They do not protest. They have 
been taught to be ashamed of their thirst for Ged. 
They turn and go away. They seek consolation in 
curious cults and every available sort of distraction 
or amusement. They learn to cheat themselves with 
the crumbs of some illusory idealism. Suppressing 
their sense of the tragedy in life, they become vulgar 
and uncharitable. They become without hope, with- 
out faith, and without love. 

Religion is what man feels, thinks and does in his 
search for the Truth, the living Truth, the Truth about 
life; for the Word of God, for deliverance to the 
presence of God. The cult in religion, the justice 
and kindness in religion, the idealism in religion, are 
futile without its essence, the absolute yearning for 
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God. The churches do not play fair with the people 
in so far as they do not speak God’s Word to them. 
The people will not listen to any one but the Word of 
God. ‘Therefore they do not take the churches very 
seriously. Many stay away from them. The churches 
and the religion they represent thus remain in their 


present and much lamented state of ineffectiveness. 
Let the churches face the human soul in its anguish 
and hope. Let them declare God’s promise in Christ 
Jesus. Then the people will say, as one disciple said 
to Jesus, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” 


The Victorious Life 


Frederic W. Smith 


In the world ye shall have tribulations; but be of 
good cheer, for I have overcome the world. St. John 
16 : 33. 

a) HEN Alexander was a boy he was fearful 
4! lest his father conquer all nations of the 
S| world and leave nothing for him to do. 
Oh: In twelve years, after his father’s death, 
he became the greatest of world conquerers and earned 
for himself the title of ‘‘Alexander the Great.” 

From earliest times down to the present the 
Alexander type of leadership has been honored above 
all others. History is largely made up of the names 
and deeds of military heroes. 

The Jews were looking for a Messiah who would 
free Palestine from bondage to Rome and restore t 
independence and glory of King David’s reign, and 
likewise give to their religion a world-wide significance 
With this in mind they asked him,—‘‘Art thou the 
Christ or look we for another?”’ When they asked, 
“Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar?” they wanted 
him to say no, and were unsatisfied with his evasive 
reply. 

At a very early age Christ revolted against the 
cruelties and horrors of human warfare. He not only 
sensed the inhuman aspects at its center, but he saw 
clearly its failure to produce any beneficial results in 
the lives of men or any stability in the affairs of em- 
pires. At the very beginning of his public career he 
consciously and deliberately turned away from the 
Alexander type of leadership and set his face in the 
opposite direction. 

When Christ said, “In the world ye shall have 
tribulations, but be of good cheer, for I have overcome 
the world,’ he meant something vastly different from 
what Alexander meant. It was the difference between 
conquering nations by the power of the sword and 
saving them from their own undoing by the power of 
love. 

It meant to him overcoming everything in the 
world and in one’s own life that weakened, cheapened 
and took from the sacredness of human lives and 
human relationships, that obscured the presence of the 
divine in the human, that destroyed human happiness 
and retarded human progress. 

Christ called men and nations to a greater con- 
flict than was ever dreamed of by Alexander, Caesar, 
Napoleon or a Kaiser. He had as definite a plan of 
campaign as any world conquerer ever had, but as his 
conception of God and human life differed from the 
prevailing conceptions of mankind, his plan of cam- 
paign and his method of conquest were unlike the old 
and traditional ones. 

He called for a great reversal in the popular con- 
ceptions of God, human life, human relationships and 


human conduct. He shifted the scenes of conflict and 
the field of battle from the outer world, where man 
met man in a death struggle, to the inner world of the 
spirit, of mind and conscience and affection, where the 
struggle is for the larger and deeper and more abundant 
life of personality. He called for a change at once 
intensive and extensive in the ideas, motives, ideals 
and faith of his own people and in the lives of other 
people. 

With this life purpose in mind, Christ chose twelve 
disciples as helpers and friends, and later appointed 
seventy others and instructed and equipped them to be 
missionaries of the new Gospel. For about three years 
he worked as it is only possible for one to work who is 
conscious of having a world vision and a world mission. 

No Cyrus, Alexander or Caesar was ever possessed 
by a more absorbing ambition to bring all nations to 
their feet than Christ was possessed by a passion that 
was divine to bring all men and all nations to his way 
of thinking, his way of believing and his way of living. 

After he had spoken forth his marvelous teachings 
in parable, discourse and conversations, and again and 
again had touched upon the deeper and more abiding 
realities of mind, heart and spirit, he determined to 
take his disciples and go to Jerusalem. It was his wish 
to be there during the feast of the Passover, when the 
city would be thronged with people from all over 
Palestine. This would give him the opportunity he 
wanted, that of putting the new Gospel to an open test 
in the great and holy city of the prophets. 

He asked two of his disciples to procure for him a 
colt, and when they had done this he mounted and 
they started on their journey from Bethany. to Jeru- 
salem; others joined them on the way. In St. Mark 
it is recorded that “many spread their cloaks on the 
road and others green branches which they had cut 
from palm trees. And those in front and those who 
followed cried,—Hosanna! Blessed is he who cometh 
in the name of the Lord! Blessed is the Kingdom that 
cometh, the Kingdom of our father David! Hosanna 
in the highest!” 

In the midst of a large concourse of people Jesus 
passed through the city gates. This is what is called 
“The Triumphal Entry of Jesus into J erusalem,’’ and 
is celebrated in our churches on Palm Sunday. 

Then, as we know all too well, followed in rapid 
succession those closing scenes of his life: the denuncia- 
tion of the Pharisees for their religious hypocrisy, the 
cleansing of the Temple of the money changers; the 
Last Supper; the prayer in Gethsemane; the betrayal; 
the arrest; Peter’s denials; the trial before the High 
Priest and the trials before Pilate; finally, the mocking, 
the scourging and the crucifixion—scenes all of which 
wring tears of blood from our hearts. 
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If it ever can be true in this world that ‘‘one with 
God is a majority,” it was true of him who paid the 
last full measure of devotion for his ideals and faith 
on Calvary’s brow. The crucifixion marked the great- 
est turning point that has ever taken place in the life 
of the entire human race. 

The long expected Messiah of the Hebrews 
became the unexpected Messiah of Humanity. The 
crucifixion of Christ turned the apparent victory of his 
enemies into the pale ashes of defeat; for his truth and 
example and influence and power were destined to 
outlive the imperial majesty of the Roman Empire 
and the glory of his own people, Israel. 

The supreme sacrifice of Christ placed the su- 
preme emphasis upon the real wrongs in the world to 
be overcome and against which men and nations must 
fight. It has changed the field of battle from the 
physical to the spiritual realm, and for the method 
of force it substituted the method of love. 

Oh, the mystery of the Gospel of Love! It has 
given birth to a physical and moral and spiritual 
heroism greater than the world has ever known. Again, 
the mystery and the majesty of the Gospel of Love! 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’ ‘“Ye are my friends if ye 
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love me and keep my commandments.” ‘‘A new com- 
mandment I| give unto you, that ye love one another, 
as I have loved you.” 

The battles of the future will be fought in the 
hearts and minds of men and by those who adopt the 
plan of campaign and the method of conquest that 
were followed by the mighty prophet of Galilee. By 
him who conquered through obedience to the will of 
God, as that will was revealed to him in the eternal 
laws of divine sonship and human brotherhood. 

Did Alexander live the victorious life? Is the 
Kaiser living the victorious life? Do the strong who 
exploit the weak live the victorious life of the spirit? 
Do we live this life of the spirit if we find in the timeless 
messages of the Christian faith nothing to startle, 
humble, exalt, inspire, comfort and console? 


“Speak, history! who are life’s victors? 
Unroll thy long annals and say,— 
Are they those whom the world called the 
Victors, who won the success of a day? 
The martyrs or Nero? The Spartans who fell 
At Thermopylae’s tryst, 
Or the Persians and Xerxes? 
His judges or Socrates? 
Pilate or Christ?” 


Denominational Loyalty in Small Communities 


Leon S. Simonetti 


HROUGH the years of my experience as a 
‘| minister and a director of religious education, 
there has been lurking, in the back of my 

2 mind, a question centering on the church’s 
attitude to its young people in the matter of de- 
nominationalism. A recent situation has brought the 
question to an acute focusin my mind. Consequently 
it has been causing me no little concern in recent 
months. It is the question dealing with what the 
church should theologically teach. The question is, 

“Should denominational churches, in small com- 
munities, consciously set about to teach their young 
people loyalty to denominational ideas and ideals?” 
“Should churches in small communities emphasize 
and stress denominationalism?” One’s first reaction 
is, “Yes, of course.” “It has always been done in 
the past, why cease now?” To be sure, it is good 
psychology to formulate in youth, in its adolescent 
years, some religious convictions and loyalties. To 
pass this period of life without some definite religious 
emotions is apt to produce a mature being whose 
spiritual flower has been stunted from lack of the 
proper nourishment. To which one can only say, 
“All well and good,” but to which one must hastily 
add that there is another side of the picture which 
must be drawn before we come to any definite decision 
on the matter. 

For some years back, statisticians and compilers 
of church reports in small communities have sensed 
the growing curse of denominationalism in Protestant- 
ism. It was the economic complications which first 
drew attention to this denominational melee. The 
economic upheaval of the last half decade has further 
intensified the difficulty of so many churches carrying 
on with so many underpaid ministers frantically 


attempting to meet the obligations forced upon them, 
and yet stay within the confines of their meager in- 
comes. More and more has been growing a sense of 
the need of some kind of church federation, or union, 
or amalgamation, in our smaller communities. Three 
possible methods of procedure are advocated. First, 
to wait until some one, or some two, or some three of 
the struggling churches are forced to close their doors, 
and then the members of that parish or those parishes 
scatter themselves among the surviving institutions— 
and, chances are, remain disgruntled for the rest of 
their days and act like snarling dogs in the manger. 
Second, to merge some one group with some other 
group—and chances are there will always be an un- 
healed sore and a breach which will never be spanned, 
while the ministers of said churches get bald or gray- 
headed trying to keep Paul’s faction from choking 
Peter’s following to death, while each party carefully 
guards his own little endowment or his own petty 
theological idea. The third method of procedure is to 
ingrain, in our present generation of young people, 
more of the idea of a community-organized religion 
and less of a denominational-organized one. Teach 
them more of the common instruction of Protestant 
Christianity and less of the specific dogmas which 
lend themselves to bickerings and banterings of little 
advantage. 

Surely a man can be a Christian in the widest 
and noblest sense of the term without being grooved 
to a narrow sectarianism. To toss aside, with one 
stroke of the pen, all denominational churches for 
community churches would be as disastrous and 
assinine as the Russian abolition of the organized 
church, as necessary as that seems to have been. 
But certainly to stress denominationalism less and 
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the larger view of a community church more ought 
not to label a man as being a dangerous radical. 
And yet my meager experience with small towns has 
not produced any evidence of very much effort in this 
direction. In fact it would seem that denomination- 
alism is being stressed more than ever with youth. 
Ministers of all sects, even if they personally disap- 
prove of the idea of stressing sectarianism, are forced 
into doing it by the laymen of their church who be- 
lieve it should be done and who use the guillotine of 
unemployment to further their ends. Ministers in 
liberal churches are forced into participating in the 
same stressing of sectarianism, not perhaps by their 
own bent or opinion on the matter nor by the laymen 
of their churches, but by the competition from the 
ministers of other churches who nurture the smaller 
viewpoint. 

And yet, to a liberal thinking preacher, irre- 


spective of his denominational affiliation, such a 
method of competition and individual teaching is 
irksome, for it seems to him that the second state of 
the situation will be far worse than the first. If the 
situation is bad today, what will it be ten years from 
today? Will our present method of attempting to 
face the problem facilitate and expedite the situation 
in another decade, or will it further entangle an al- 
ready ensnarled maze? The youth of today will be 
the church-leaders of tomorrow, and the situation in 
another decade will be facilitated or entangled in di- 
rect proportion to the degree in which our young 
people take the “‘near’”’ or the “far”? view. But to 
arrive at the point of breaking down the theological 
divisions in organized religion for its own benefit is 
to have hurdled only one serious barrier, for under- 
neath the layers of theological differences there is the 
social basis for denominationalism. 


Living in a Small World 


F. C. Hoggarth 


wife refusing the offer of a well-paid post 
under a Public Authority, as the woman re- 
fused to wear glasses, which the examining 
medical officer thought necessary for her. 

There was doubtless something of protest against 
dictatorial officialism—indignation at a medical of- 
ficer or anyone else forcing her to wear glasses. Ap- 
pearance may also have had something to do with the 
decision, though it seemed rather reckless to turn down 
a well-paid post for the sake of appearances. Besides, 
it might have been that glasses, especially those 
heavy-sided horned-rimmed affairs, would have added 
a certain impressiveness to her appearance, helping 
her the better to carry off the dignities and responsi- 
bilities of office! Tennis chempions wear spectacles 
and people hunt in spectacles, so why not the matron 
of an institution? Yet she is not alone in her refusal. 

A man, half blind, once known to the writer, re- 
fused to see an oculist. His relatives and friends be- 
sought himin vain. Heseemed half afraid of knowing 
what was wrong, and certainly afraid of the trouble of 
readjustment. It might or might not mean an oper- 
ation. He refused to explore the way, held back by 
inertia and fear. So weeks and months passed as he 
gradually grew worse. His life was impoverished 
and made an unnecessary burden to himself and to 
others because of his refusal. Yet he persisted ada- 
mant against all persuasion. 

During the war the army was somewhat solicitous 
for the sight of its soldiers. It discovered that the 
eyes of many of its recruits required attention, for 
men who have to shoot need to see. On such an en- 
terprise men were of little use unless they could judge 
distances, distinguish friends from foes, and swiftly 
detect the approach of danger. 

So a branch of the service was set up to care for 
the soldiers’ eyes. Numbers of expert oculists were 
enlisted and were kept busy. When needed, glasses 
were provided free. 

The glasses had varied fates. Some were and 
some were not worn. The impecunious type of sol- 


dier soon discovered that glasses were a marketable 
article. French peasants were often willing buyers. 
When Thomas Atkins had “no beer, no baccy, no 
anything’’—to use the famous phrase—he fell back 
on his glasses. False teeth were sometimes put to 
similar uses, and the army dentist was then called upon 
to make good the loss. 

Such were the ways in which some thirsty mem- 
bers of the army temporarily quenched their thirst. 

Some glasses had an even worse fate. Just as 
some people, after calling in a doctor, pour his medi- 
cine down the sink, so some soldiers threw away their 
glasses. There were authentic cases of men so long 
short-sighted and so accustomed to blurred and 
narrow vision that they felt distinctly uncomfortable 
in a clear world. Its clearness and far-reachingness 
almost frightened them. The old familiar landmarks 
seemed removed to baffling distances. They pre- 
ferred their former to their improved state. They 
were content to be as they were. They preferred not 
to have the fag of readjusting themselves to the new 
vision. 

Some glasses were thrown away to vivid accom- 
paniments of speech. The innocent things got many 
an undeserved curse. They were glasses, and that 
was enough. They would have finally befriended and 
enriched the owner, but they got no chance. Their 
despisers had no thought for the consequences of 
blurred vision. 

“Defective vision,’ says an advertisement over 
an optician’s shop in Manchester, ‘‘causes you to live 
in a very small world.’’ Over the other window 
passers-by are reminded that ‘‘headaches are largely 
caused by eye trouble.”’ 

The optician has, of course, glasses to sell. He 
wants to induce people to enter his shop. While 
some advertisements are not to be taken at their face 
value, that one is true enough. Defective sight does 
cause people to live in a small world. Some know 
they are living in such a world, and some do not know. 

There is, however, much less prejudice against 
spectacles than there used to be, and certainly more 
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people than ever are wearing glasses. It seems to be 
true, as was said at a recent Optical Congress, that 
“many people who wear glasses today, would have 
been blind, or virtually so, had they lived three cen- 
turies ago.” 

It may be said that if a man chooses to throw 
away his glasses and live in a blurred world, it is his 
own affair; but that is by no means the full truth. 
If a whole army made such a choice, not caring a morsel 
whether or not it saw clearly and accurately, defeat 
would not long be delayed. If an army has no right 
to pin its faith to short-sightedness, neither has the in- 
dividual. If he is one on whom any responsibility 
rests, his eye trouble may cost some of his comrades 
their lives. : 

On the railways they test men’s eyes at intervals. 
As men grow older they sometimes become concerned 
as to whether they will survive the test. When men 
are driving trains, sight matters. Failure to see the 
signal may mean a heavy toll of life. Visual fitness 
is a matter of deep concern for industry. 

In a world such as this we can never tell what 
blurred vision will involve. Many a calamity had 
never happened if someone had only seen a little 
more clearly. 

Eye trouble is serious, and to throw away glasses 
because of the vision they give is not wise. 

The church has often suffered from eye trouble. 
In a recent letter from one much disturbed by social 
injustices was this exclamation: “‘Oh, that our people 
had eyes!”’ 

Just eyes, that was all. Eyes, he seemed to 
think, would make all the difference. So they would. 

Not all want to see. They are the worst cases of 
all. They dread readjustment. If a pair of glasses 
comes their way, they throw them away and some- 
times curse the oculist. Another name for oculist 
in the moral and religious sphere is prophet. People 
who have no desire to see things clearly as they are, 
often deal somewhat summarily with prophets and 
their glasses. 

When Galileo with his lens made discoveries that 
threatened big readjustments, they were not received 
by the church in a friendly way. When the scientist 
asked one good bishop to look through the primitive 
telescope for himself, he refused. That was the 
bishop’s way of throwing away the glasses. When 
some time later he died, Galileo expressed the hope 
that he saw the stars in question on his way to heaven. 
We hope he did. 

Why should any man, layman or ecclesiastic, re- 
fuse to look at God’s world? If it is vaster than he 
thought, or older, or if the mode of its beginning is 
different from that taught him when a boy, what, 
after all, is there to fear? The thing to fear is not the 
vision, but the refusal of the vision. 

Besides, what of the effrontery of these refusals? 
It was hardly wise of the bishop to be so cocksure 
that a flat earth was the center of the universe, or to 
close his eyes to any evidence that might disturb his 
theory. The attitude is too ostrich-like to suit in- 
telligence. 

If a man is an oculist and can help us to see the 
facts of the universe and of life more clearly, why not 
thank God for him and gratefully welcome his work? 
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To see clearly and truly should be an ambition 
with us all. And it is well to remember that self-in- 
terest can considerably blur our vision, and that iner- 
tia and fear will prefer a little world. 

Each has his responsibility for accurate vision. 
Thus shall the collective vision be a finer, truer thing. 
* * * 

IS IT ANY BUSINESS OF OURS? 
Charles E. Packard 


What a night in winter! The snow is swirling in sandstorm 
eddies all about the house. The wind howls down the chimney 
at a record rate per hour Iam sure. It is pleasant to be inside 
with nothing ahead but an evening of reading by the fireplace. 
Lazily I stretch out and begin on my favorite daily paper. 

On the sporting page, where every clean-limbed, clear-eyed 
youngster can and probably will see, there are some of the 
cleverest samples of psychological appeal that have come out 
in advertising. By the glowing hearth sits a bearded gentleman 
in his lounging robe, cushion at his back, slippers on his feet, 
news sheet spread on his lap. At his side the curtains are pulled 
away to show through the long windows a heavy storm of sleet 
in progress outside. It is a scene of comfort and repose. One 
would have to be blind indeed not to catch its meaning, and 
tough as an alligator to escape its lure. 

Clasped in the right hand of this gentleman is a glass half 
full of dark liquid, upraised nearly to the level of the lips. In 
fair-sized print across the top is the legend, ‘‘Said Colonel Paul 
Jones,” and beneath this in bolder type is the seductive sentence, 
“There’s nothing like a good drink on a bad night.’”” Do you 
begin to see the insidious implication? 

Whether this alleged Paul Jones is our own American John 
Paul or not I cannot say. Neither can I affirm that he who 
spoke the quoted words was referring to whiskey. But let us go 
on to the beauty and charm of what follows. In the language of 
poetry we read further: “Let the blizzards come .. . . let the 
wind howl . . . . when you’re behind a good fire and behind a 
glass of Paul Jones, the whole world is rosy.’”’ I wonder. 

Disgusted, I turn to a magazine for entertainment. My 
choice is poor. In turning its pages for something that is worth 
the time and effort of reading, I encounter a full page sheet in 
colors depicting a delightful scene of two elderly soldiers, the 
blue and the gray, sitting at a table under a shadowing tree of 
loveliness, with two glasses more than half full of a brown liquid 
between them. Across the top of the page flares the quotation, 
“Tt was back in ’65.” Is it the same Paul Jones speaking, or 
who? Anyway this is the modest physiological claim that is 
made for this particular brand of whiskey: ‘“‘Compare it with 
other whiskeys in mellow flavor, in its genial, old-fashioned smooth- 
ness, in its absence of headaches.”’ The italics are not mine. 

I am almost disheartened by the problem. Vicious propa- 
ganda to be overcome here. The cigarette and liquor adver- 
tisers will stop at nothing, evidently, which will push sales volume 
across. Grandma now thinks she will try one, and the lovely, 
dear soul sneaks a cigarette from the sideboard. Youth will read 
and heed. Is it any business of ours? What can we do about it? 
Yes, we have three children still under ten. Bringing them up 
in 1935 is going to be a challenging task. Perhaps it has always 


been so. Must it be? 
* * * 


BIRDS ARRIVING IN MARCH 


If one swallow cannot make a summer, perhaps many tree 
and cliff swallows can, with the other birds that are coming in 
March. The Anna Hummingbird is the only all-year resident 
with us, but the other five will be here this month to pay a short 
visit or to nest, namely: Allen, Black-chinned, Rufous, Costa 
and Calliope. There will be three vireos, the Least, the Western 
Warbling and the Cassin Solitary Vireo. These are more or less 
olive-green in color and look as fresh and springlike as the newly 
leaved trees. Even surpassing them in exquisite beauty are the 
Lutescent Warbler in golden green and the Golden Pileolated 
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Warbler with its jaunty black cap. March brings two large 
birds in orange and black: Bullock’s Oriole, slender and sharp- 
billed, with a clear musical call, and the Black-headed Grosbeak 
(whose name describes him) with a jubilant song. He will be 
singing vespers in the garden. The wild geese are already going 
north, and those who have ears to hear will catch the high-pitched 
ecstatic song of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet. This bird, and the 
Audubon Warbler with its five yellow spots—one on the rump, 
the head, the chin, and in front of each wing—will be leaving us 
this month.—Theresa Homet Patterson, in Golden Gardens, 


Pasadena. 


* * * 


THE REV. L. O. WILLIAMS 


The Rey. L. O. Williams died at the General Hospital in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Tuesday, April 2. Death was due to heart 
disease. For twenty years he was minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Buffalo. Since he retired in 1927 he has 
preached occasionally and given courses of lectures in various 
cities. 

The Buffalo Huening News says: 

‘“‘He became pastor of the Church of the Messiah in 1908, 
attracting wide attention for his grasp of religious and cultural 
subjects. Mr. Williams was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
and Psi Upsilon fraternities, the Dartmouth Club of Buffalo, 
the Tuesday Club and the Masons. He leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Avis P. Williams; a son, John R. Williams, now at Dartmouth, 
and a daughter, Miss Marjorie Williams.” 

Funeral services were held Thursday, April 4, at 2.30, in 
the First Universalist Church, with the Rev. Bruce Swift, pastor 
of the church, and Dr. Richard M. Boynton, University of 
Buffalo, officiating. 

Mr. Williams resided at 80 Richmond Avenue. 

Leon Oscar Williams was born at Lee, N. H., July 5, 1861, 
the son of Charles H. and Anna C. (Langley) Williams. He re- 
ceived his training at Coes Academy, Northwood, N. H., where 
he graduated in 1882, Dartmouth, A. B., in 1886, Crane (Tufts) 
B. D. and A. M. in 1889. He took another year of graduate 
work in Greek at Boston University. He was licensed as a 
Universalist minister in 1888 and ordained in 1889. On Dec. 24, 
1889, he was married to Miss Avis Elvine Petts at Marlow, N. H. 

He had served churches as follows: Claremont, N. H., 1889- 
1892. Ashmont, Boston, Mass., 1892-1902. Stoughton, Mass., 
1902-1907. Buffalo, N. Y., 1907-1927. 

In 1908 he was a delegate from the American Peace Society 
to the International Peace Conference, London, England. He 
was a 82d degree Mason and had held various state offices in his 
denomination. 

Mr. Williams contributed frequently to The Christian Leader 
and was regarded as an able writer and a fine, strong man. 


ee 


GENERAL CONVENTION QUOTAS 


In the Leader of March 9, we published a list of those churches 
which had made contributions on the General Convention quota 
from the beginning of the fiscal year, October 15, 1934, up to and 
including February 28, 1985. Below is a supplementary list 
showing churches credited with quota payments for the month of 
March, including direct quota payments, Loyalty Sunday offer- 
ings, Universalist Loyalty Fellowship memberships credited to 
quota, and Cent-a-Day payments. 


Alabama: Camp Hill;* Chapman.* 

California: Los Angeles. 

Colorado: Denver.* 

Connecticui: Bridgeport (additional); Hartford (additional); 
Norwich; Stamford; New Haven (additional). 

District of Columbia: Washington * (additional). 

Illinois: Joliet;* Peoria. 

Indiana: Manchester* (additional). 

Iowa: Mount Pleasant;* Webster City (additional). 

Kansas: Hutchinson* (additional). 


Maine: Augusta; Livermore Falls; Old Town; Pittsfield; West- 
brook; Portland, Church of Messiah (additional). 

Massachusetts: Arlington; Attleboro, North* (additional); 
Boston, Charlestown; Cambridge (additional); Cheshire;* 
Everett; Franklin (additional); Haverhill; Lowell, First; 
Lowell, Grace; Malden (additional); Marblehead* (addi- 
tional); Medford; Orange; Peabody (additional); Rockport 
(additional); Springfield, Unity;* Weymouth, North; Marl- 
boro. 

New Hampshire: Portsmouth. 

New York: Dolgeville; Herkimer; Little Falls; Middletown; 
Mount Vernon; Rochester; Schuyler Lake; Utica (addi- 
tional). 

North Carolina: State Convention for all churches (additional). 

Ohio: Akron (additional); Belpre (additional); Cincinnati (ad- 
ditional); Little Hocking;* Milford;* Mount Gilead; Spring- 
boro* (additional). 

Pennsylvania: Athens;* Reading;** Standing Stone.* 

Rhode Island: Harrisville; Providence, First; Providence, Medi- 
ator. 

Vermont: Morrisville. * 

Wisconsin: Monroe. 

Canada: Olinda, Ontario. 


A few statistics in this connection may be of interest. The 
total amount of quotas asked from our churches for this fiscal 
year is $22,401.06. The total amount received from all sources 
credited to quota is $3,859.47. 

Out of 450 active churches, 157 have already made pay- 
ments on quotas, of which fifty-four have paid in full. 


* Indicates quota paid in full. 
** Indicates Cent a Day payments only. 


* * * 


FAITH FIRST, KNOWLEDGE AFTER 


It is therefore faith first, and knowledge after; and our 
second certainty should be that knowledge in the sphere of faith 
is, So far as we can see, forever denied us men with our present 
intellectual, emotional and volitional technique. 

It is a tremendous gain when men who find themselves 
cosmically and psychologically godless, admit the fact; but that 
they should insist upon being therefore godless in the sphere of 
religion, to their own jeopardy and the jeopardy of others in the 
same world, seems fanatical—almost criminal. The works of 
religion require God. It is superb that they, however, admit the 
need of the works. When they have admitted that much and 
say they will function religiously without God, that they will not 
be deprived by their atheism of the creative power of religion, 
and conduct themselves as mere humanists just as if in the long 
run they were theists, is heroic and thrilling. The only thing is, 
alas, they can’t; they will find themselves compelled in the end 
to believe in God, though of course, no doubt, in a greater, more 
beautiful, holier, more moralizing and joy-giving one than they 
had inherited, and before their crisis and denials, from the point 
of view of science and philosophy legitimately affirmed as demon- 
strated Reality—Wm. Norman Guthrie in The Churchman. 


* * * 


IN APRIL WOODS* 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
The “Great Unnamable?”—the “Great Unknown?” 
Nay, he is “Love,” the “Dearly Known” to those 
Who go with lifted hearts through April woods, 
And find hepaticas emerging from the snows. 


Oh, visions of these mornings fair in spring! 
Let not their clearness fade, their luster dim. 
For we have “looked upon” the Word of Life, 
And verily “‘our hands have handled” him! 


* First John 1:1. 
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Deeply Interesting to Universalists 


The following poem was written for the anniversary exhi- 
bition of the Bleeker Street Sunday school, which took place on 
the evening of the 8th inst., and was recited by one of the scholars 
on that occasion, and published in the pamphlet of exercises. 
It is on a subject deeply interesting to Universalists—every one, 
especially, familiar with the life of Murray, and we are therefore 
induced to place it in our columns, having permission so to do.— 
(Universalist Union, January 19, 1839, p. 84.) 


The Welcome Guest 


There dwelt (so says the tale) in days of yore, 
Where ocean’s waters wash the Jersey shore, 
A worthy citizen of spotless fame, 

An honest man, and POTTER was his name. 
Nature to him, her gifts had largely dealt, 

A solid judgment and a heart that felt. 

The path of science he had never trod, 

But “looked through nature up to nature’s God.” 
Cast on the world like a neglected seed, 

He grew to manhood, but ne’er learnt to read. 
Industrious, sober, he had made amends 

For loss of parents and for want of friends. 
Fortune propitious on his labors smiled, 

And made a steward of her favored child. 


The traveler and the stranger sought his door, 
And tasted freely of his ample store. 

The minister of God who passed that way, 

A welcome found, and still was press’d to stay; 
For much the good man lov’d to hear explain’d 
The sacred page which heav’nly truth contain’d. 
And yet he marveled, while such grace was there, 
Enough for all, that any should despair. 

On every side to which he cast his eyes, 

He saw some monument of love arise, 

And thought it strange that nature’s hand should trace 
A better being than the book of grace. 

Soon had he laid the sacred page aside, 

Or heard it like the skeptic, to deride. 


But something whispered—‘‘What the scriptures teach, 
Is true; the fault is in the men that preach.” 
Resolved at last to find the mystery out, 

And ease a mind which could not bear a doubt, 
He built a place of worship, and to all 

Who preach’d the word, he gave a general call, 
Hoping that some one yet would find a plan 

To honor God, and save the sinner, man. 

For many a year that humble temple stood, 
Close by the margin of a sheltering wood, 

Yet none as yet its sacred aisles had trod, 

But own’d a partial being for their God. 

The neighbors round, the worthy man would jeer 
About the preacher whom he hoped to hear. 


F’en children learnt to join the busy hum, 

And ask him—‘‘Potter, has your preacher come?”’ 
But nothing could his constant faith remove, 
That one would yet declare that ‘‘God is love.”’ 
Love, in the sunbeam genial and warm; 

Love, in the whirlwind, tempest and the storm; 
Love, when he sanctions with approving nod; 
Love, when in justice he inflicts the rod; 

Love, while his fiat here below we wait; 

And love immortal in a heav’nly state. 

And as ’tis said of Simeon of old, 

He Israel’s consolation to behold 

In patience waited; so he hoped to see 

His heart’s desire, a blest reality. 


Behold yon stranger, just arrived on land, 
With sober step slow moving o’er the strand; 
His dress, his manner and his foreign air, 

The native of another soil declare. 

*Tis MURRAY ;—he has come to seek relief— 
“A man of sorrows and acquaint’ with grief’’— 
He hopes in western solitudes to find 

A balm to soothe, a cordial for the mind. 

In happier days he too had preached the word 
And taught to “‘cast the burden on the Lord;” 
And tho’ affliction weigh’d him to the dust, 
Still it was his in love divine to trust, 

And leaving earth on wings of faith to rise, 
And see a world immortal in the skies. 


It chanced (if such a term be justly giv’n 

To him who sways in earth as well as heav’n) 
That Murray bent his steps toward the spot, 
Where Potter stood before his humble cot, 
And something seemed to whisper in his ear— 
“Potter, behold thy preacher now is here.” 
He courteously the stranger then address’d 
And to the comforts of his mansion press’d; 
For in that unfrequented place, no inn 

Could then be found ‘‘to take the stranger in.”’ 
Well pleased was Murray, just arrived, to find 
On western shores such nobleness of mind, 

No empty proffer of an acted part, 

But true politeness—courtesy of heart. 


In social chat these new made friends behold, 
While faithful Potter, now become more bold, 
Declares he sees before him, in his guest, 

The preacher in whose word he hoped to rest. 
“My friend (says he), I’ve waited many a year, 
And how do I rejoice to find you here; 

I have a building in a neighboring wood, 

Where you shall preach to all the Lord is good.”’ 


In vain did Murray seek to turn away, 

In vain he pleaded he could not delay, 

For Potter urged with all his guileless art, 

And sent at once conviction to his heart. 

Assent at last was given; the Sabbath came, 

But not before the busy tongue of fame 

Had borne the welcome news to each man’s home 
That Potter’s long wished minister had come. 


An anxious crowd that sacred day appear, 

And to the preacher lend a listening ear, 

The holy man proclaims, in accents kind, 

A God—the friend and Savior of mankind; 

One who ne’er suffers human guilt t’ efface 

The overflowings of his boundless grace; 

Who marks our wayward footsteps, when we roam, 
And in his time will bring each wanderer home, 
Till all shall find at last a heavenly rest, 

Forever blessing and forever blest. 


While thus in gospel strains the preacher spoke, 

And not a lisp the deep attention broke, 

How beat old Potter’s heart: how oft the tear, 

Proclaim’d he felt “salvation was brought near;’’ 

His faith, his hopes, his joy had all been crown’d— 

The long expected minister was found! 

That humble church had been the gate of heaven; 

Salvation there to all was freely given; 

The world was reconcil’d through God’s dear Son, 

And all in joy could say—‘‘Thy Will be done.” 
C.F. LeFevre. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GRACE MORRISON POOLE IN WASHINGTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do not often take my pen in hand with the hope that what 
I write will receive wide publicity, but in the present instance I 
am hoping that my letter may be published. 

T have come to the end of three very happy years in the city 
of Washington, and among the many pleasant memories I shal] 
take away with me is the opportunity of enjoying the church 
home which is ours in this beautiful city. I am frank to confess 
that when we were building a Memorial Church I was anything 
but enthusiastic, but my close association with it during my stay 
in Washington has convinced me that Iwas wrong. We may well 
be proud of the place this church occupies in our capital city, and 
T have taken personal pride in inviting the club women from other 
parts of the country to join with me in our Sunday services there. 

Dr. Perkins is so admirably equipped for the position he 
holds as minister of our Memorial Church. 

As a people we take a justifiable pride in our capita] home 
city. As Universalists we should be equally proud of the physical 
and spiritual home we have built for ourselves in Washington. 

Grace Morrison Poole. 
* x 
JEWS HONORED BY LEGION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In The Christian Leader of June 28, 1934, I made reference 
to a publication that purported to come from the American 
Legion, Harold T. Andrews Post No. 17, Portland, Maine, which 
reflected upon members of the Jewish race. I am advised by 
James L. Boyle, Department Adjutant of the Department of 
Maine of the American Legion, that this publication did not 
come from the Post, and that it does not represent the standpoint 
of the Post. Adjutant Boyle further says that the Jews are 
honored members of this Post of the American Legion, that 
some of the Jews have held prominent offices, that they are 
locally well-known, and are of a fine type. He also says that it is 
likely that the commander of that Post next year will be a Jew. 

I am exceedingly happy to get this information about the 
attitude of this Post of the American Legion, and I am very glad 
to make the correction. 

Fred Hamilton Miller. 

Medford, Mass. 


* * 


SHALL IT BE SOCIAL JUSTICE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Of late there is much commotion about a possible split in 
our beloved church. This is certainly not helpful in bringing the 
liberals into closer relationships. Yet perhaps we ought to bring 
the conflicting interests out into the open. What is the message 
or the mission of our churches today? 

Can we deny the fact that the theological schools are turning 
out many radical minded young preachers? They are preaching 
this so-called gospel of ‘Social Justice.’”’ They are calling for 
redistribution of wealth. They are in many instances demanding 
an end to the profit system (really the profit and loss system). 
Union Theological Seminary is a seat of learning for this new 
philosophy. And we have plenty of evidences of it in our own 
Tufts College and St. Lawrence University. Isn’t Father Cough- 
lin of this same “‘liberal’’ school? 

What is the other side of the picture? Would it shock some 
to be told that many of our Universalist churches are not liberal 
in any sense of the word? We have untold numbers of reaction- 
aries, die-hards and hyper-conservative individuals in our ranks. 
Some of these well meaning people are so complacent that they 
are satisfied to see the church slip down and down. What’s the 
use of trying to build new churches? Why worry about our 
church? We’ll be passing away soon anyway. These are typical 
attitudes. They are fatalistic. 

It seems logical to pursue a middle course. Our church is and 


always will be an agency dedicated to men’s souls. It will not 
survive if turned into a political-economic forum. Nor can we 
hope to continue as a pious lot of hypocrites willing to be lulled 
to sleep by soft words and sweet music. Awake, good Christians, 
awake! Be agressive in your activities in behalf of the church. 
Show mankind that the church is neither dead nor has it sold 
out to the material world. Balance your budget and balance your 
spiritual life! 
J. Stewart Diem. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PERSONAL AND PROFOUNDLY MOVING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For thirty years we had the blessing of a young man son 
whose very shadow on the wall we loved. 

Last Sunday he took me to church in the car. When he re- 
turned he remarked to his mother about the beauty of the little 
church. She said, ‘“‘You are getting so you think a great deal of 
the little church, aren’t you, Robert?” He said he was. At 
11.30 he took her up to church. 

When the young people’s choir came in I saw he was not 
among the number as usual. Returning home after service we 
found him in the barn, the car running and he in the car, dead of 
monoxide poisoning. 

The following Wednesday the service was held in the Pres- 
byterian church here, and brother Stanard of Utica officiated. 

Bin). F. Butler. 

Seneca Castle, N. Y., March 29. 


* *%* 


“THE HEAVENS ARE NOT EMPTY’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Let the Split Come,” does not seem to me to be an attempt 
to make a difference between brethren, but to answer the thesis 
that if religion of the liberal fellowship can continue only if it 
becomes non-theistic and wholly ethical, then there must be a 
recognition that our straight testimony as theists should be given 
without hypocrisy and without equivocation. 

Truth, or our best interpretation of truth, isimportant. And 
to say that it makes no difference whether one believes that one 
is one, or that three are one, or that white is black, or that green 
is red, or that what we do counts irrespective of what we believe, 
these theological ‘‘After you Alfonsos” are fashionable today, but 
not conductive to real fellowship, permanent peace, or the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God. How, in fact, can there 
be a Kingdom of God, if there is no God? 

Our brilliant friend Charles Francis Potter, of the First 
Humanist Society of New York City, has a letter in the Register, 
“Let Us Go Humanist,’ which is quite correct from Mr. Potter’s 
standpoint. Perhaps the fundamentalist Straton, who debated 
with Mr. Potter some years ago and who pressed such outgrown 
beliefs of Deity, is partly responsible for Mr. Potter’s humanism. 
I honor any man for standing up for what he believes to be the 
truth and which he thinks will work out for the benefit of his 
fellows. Therefore, as honest men, let us honor Dr. Potter for 
wishing humanism on his religious affiliates, the Universalists 
and Unitarians. 

But the call of the editor of The Christian Leader is to theists, 
and for them to be honest in their actions as well as words. Are 
not integrity and character more important than any warlike 
truce? 

Can we liberals have our cake and eat it too? Can we really 
be all things to all men? Shall we, on account of the belief which 
many have, that humanism and atheism are the next natural 
steps for liberalism, turn our back upon our own most inspiring 
beliefs? 

John Haynes Holmes is coming back after many years of 
seeming vacillations to the 23rd Psalm belief in a theistic God, 
and now does not find the heavens empty. In closing his recent 
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sermon on “‘The Providence of God,’’ he uses for illustration the 
death of Joan of Arc, as described by the dramatist Shaw. Brother 
Martin stands by the girl until the flames swallow up that brave 
woman, holding the crucifix through the billowing waves of smoke. 
And he says: ‘“‘When I had to snatch the cross from her sight, she 
looked up to heaven. And I do noi believe the heavens were empty.” 

And Holmes, the honest iconoclast, closes his sermon with 
these significant words: “This is what we still mean by the 
Providence of God. Whatever happens here upon earth—the 
heavens are not empty!” 


Carlyle Summerbeli. 

Trenton, N. J. 

PLAIN MEN AND GOD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I like the Leader so very much, so that I find time to read it 
every week. There are so many lively topics discussed in it and 
all so interesting! 

I do not see why people will make so much fuss and fretting 
about so obvious subjects as God and after-life, and waste so 
much ink, paper and time about finding out what John Dewey 
thinks about those subjects. John Dewey is a great philosopher 
and a profound thinker and all that, but when it comes to God 
or the after-life, the guess of anignorant, God-fearing ditch-digger 
(with a little common sense) is as good as Dewey’s. 

Seven years or seven billion years, how short, both, com- 
pared with Eternity! 

I know, I feel in my life, I see in creation all around me, God, 
wisdom, order, purpose, love! 

I do not believe in personal manifestations by special dis- 
pensation from God; His cosmic love is enough for me. 

M.B. Seron. 

Joliet, Ill. 

* K 
RICH AND POOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am quite sure we are all getting back to sanity again. One 
can detect it in music, art and literature, which is now much 
more appreciated than in the past. This I hope will bring about 
a better day. 

We must learn, if we are going to get along together, to love 
the rich and the rich must learn to love us poor folks. The gap 
between the rich and the poor is narrowing as time goes on. This 
to my mind takes every day common, old-fashioned religion— 
love thy neighbors as thyself. 

John W. Winzeler. 

Peoria, Ill. 

* Ox 


CRITICIZING DR. HOLMES 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

After reading the report by Mr. R. S. Kellerman in the 
Leader (Feb. 9) of Dr. John Haynes Holmes’ recent address on 
“Merchants of Death,’ I am wondering how much of a Christian 
Dr. Holmes really is, at heart. Is it possible that the apparent 
lack of a Christlike attitude is due to an uncontrolled burst of 
oratory? 

In definitely determining who is ‘‘the wickedest man alive,” 
Dr. Holmes takes considerable of a responsibility on his shoulders, 
as the judgment of God differs somewhat from the judgment of 
men. God takes into consideration the evil influences of a world 
that made the man a sinner. Man does not, but simply sums up 
the evidence to determine a verdict of guilty or not guilty of the 
final act or crime. 

And even so, quite a percentage of people, aside from Dr. 
Holmes, have now come to the conclusion that they do not want 
to condemn, whatever the crime, if capital punishment is the 
penalty. 

When Dr. Holmes says, as quoted, “He is a sick man, and 
he will soon be dead, thank God,” is he taking time to consider 
that the wars he condemns help to make criminals faster than 
they can be exterminated? And that the promoters of wars 


learn their lessons of greed from any and all individuals who 
hoard their money in fear of a future ‘‘rainy day?” 
Never did Jesus condemn human beings. 
always against the cause that made them sin. 
Henry A. Lovejoy. 


His fight was 


West Medford, Mass. 


LOW MUST REMEMBER CALIFORNIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read the article by Mr. Low in your issue of 
February 16, entitled ‘‘Let’s Give the Churches an Even Break,” 
and think the point is well taken. 

It seems a bit strange however, that, in making his spirited 
defence of the church, one as broad-minded as this writer evi- 
dently is should limit that defence, as he repeatedly does, by 
such phrases as, “‘Never in the history of American Protestantism 
have the churches been more ably led;”’ ‘““The Protestant churches 
tackled the problem;” ‘‘We Protestants have a right to feel 
proud,” and so on. 

I cannot claim to know much about what the Catholic 
Church is or has done, as my affiliation is at the other end of the 
line; but I believe that they too have done a great deal for us. 
Witness their recent campaign to improve our motion-pictures. 

I was interested also to note that the author, in dwelling on 
the recognition now given to young people, uses the expression, 
“Today young people’s camps dot the landscape from Vermont 
to Wisconsin.”’ Apparently he felt that this covered all of the 
country worth talking about. Rather a shock that to us Cali- 
fornians. We hoped we were on the map too. 

Nevertheless I liked the article very much. 

T.B. Sears. 

Valejo, Calif. 


* * 


APROPOS ROGER WILLIAMS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Apropos of your Roger Williams editorial in the Leader of 
the 23d, I am asking the Colgate-Rochester Baptist Divinity 
School to send you their quarterly Bulletin of November, 1934, 
which contains a scholarly article on “The Baptists and Roger 
Williams,” by Prof. Conrad Moehlen, the distinguished churché 
historian of that institution. Indeed he finds that the immediate 
connection between the late lamented Roger and the Baptists is 
“exceedingly tenuows,” that Roger not only repudiated his first 
baptism as a child but also the second baptism in Providence 
as an adult. Further, from all indications the Providence re- 
baptism was not by immersion. The author also finds that Roger 
was a “‘biblicist and a thoroughgoing Calvinist, who throughout 
his American period fought for the ideals of religious liberty and 
the separation of church and state.’’ Says the author, “‘All who 
have fought for individualism and democracy and international- 
ism may also claim Roger Williams as a spiritual ancestor; he 
cannot be copyrighted by any denomination.’’ So we Baptists 
who thought we discovered religious liberty may even share our 
hero with the Universalists. 

Gavi Ss 


* * 


UNITARIAN BACKS OXFORD GROUP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for your fair and sympathetic report of the meet- 
ing at Universalist Headquarters with the representatives of the 
Oxford Group. With so much calamity howling going on about 
the future of the church and the Christian religion, it is a joy to 
read of some who will stand up and bear witness that the Spirit 
of God has transformed their lives and thus removed the divine 
from the arena of discussion into the realm of demonstration. 
Had I been in Boston I should have asked for the privilege of 
standing there to add my witness of the power that has come to 
me from God through my association with the Group. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn, 
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A General Denounces War 


War Is a Racket. By Major General 
Smedley D. Butler. (Round Table 
Press. $1.00.) 


The former head of the Marine Corps, 
who reached his high command after a 
military career of exceptional distinction, 
is a picturesque figure; he remains in- 
teresting because no one knows what he 
will do next. Cordially disliked by those 
who believe a retired general officer should 
at all costs be dignified, and criticized by 
those who are quick to detect in men to 
whom the world listens a “love of pub- 
licity,’’ Smedley Butler takes hardly more 
liberties than some officers still on the 
active list. Douglas MacArthur, Chief 
of Staff of the army, is as successful in 
‘‘making the front page,” and an admiral 
has been helping the Hearst papers raise 
a scare about communistic cells in the 
navy. This time General Butler has some- 
thing to say that is worth saying, with all 
the emphasis he can command, and per- 
haps the country will listen to an expert 
on war a little more readily than to paci- 
fists who have long been saying the same 
thing. For if there is one thing that can- 
not be said of this soldier who likes to say, 
“T’m a Quaker but —,” it is that he is 
“‘vellow,” or even “pink.” 

The General’s thesis is simple. War is 
a racket because “‘it is conducted for the 
benefit of the very few, at the expense of 
the very many.”’ A mere handful garnered 
the profits of the World War, but the 
“profits were handsome, twenty-one thou- 
sand new millionaires or billionaires ad- 
mitting their fortunes thus created. Vari- 
ous corporations, identified by name, 
reaped profits of from twenty-five to 
seventeen hundred percent, large ship- 
ments of goods Uncle Sam could not con- 
ceivably use were sold to the army and 
navy. 

Giving his suspicious blessing to the 
movement to take the profits out of war, 
the General points out that we have not 
yet provided that the soldier’s loss should 
be limited to one eye, one arm, or one 
wound. It is the soldier who really pays, 
not only in disabilities, physical and men- 
tal (the toll of which is still increasing), 
but in dollars and cents. His meager pay 
had to provide not only for his depend- 
ents but for the purchase of ‘Liberty 
Bonds,” which he was talked into buying 
at 100 and for which he was given 84 and 
86 after the war. 

An original suggestion made by the 
General is that our country should not de- 
clare war without a plebiscite, only those 
being allowed to vote who would be eligible 
to fight! No munitions maker or manu- 
facturer of uniforms could then determine 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


that the nation should provide new and 
profitable business for him. So the pro- 
gram for stopping “‘the racket’’ is: take 
the chance of war profits away; let the 
youth decide; and, finally, limit the use 
of military forces to home defence. 

One closes this impassioned plea for 
drastic action against war with a sense of 
great satisfaction that a general not only 
professes a desire for peace (they nearly 
all do that, adding that more and bigger 
jobs for their profession wi!l ensure peace), 
but sees that the way to peace is through 
a curtailment of such economic advantages 
as war offers to a few grasping men. We 
wonder whether he will not ultimately 
become as realistic about this ‘‘defence 
purposes” clause. What does he visualize 
as a danger of invasion? Does he really 
believe that a big war machine will be 
content to stay at home? Does he not see 
that through various channels (the ‘‘or- 
ganized reserves,” the citizens’ training 
camps, the schoo] and college R. O. T. C. 
units, to select but a few) the war machine 
is determined to ‘‘educate”’ our people into 
the belief that our national security de- 
pends upon our use of force? 

The General’s forthright language will 
impress many who are not reached by 
more temperate argument. His record as 
a soldier will, quite properly, add force to 
his plea. This is a little book well worth 
wide circulation. If we do not use the 
General’s language, “To hell with war,” 
we mean the same thing, for that is where 
it belongs! 

HHO BaS: 
* * 
High Religion and Low 


Speaking of Religion. By Bruce Curry. 
(Seribners. $1.50.) 


Professor Curry, of Union Theological 
Seminary, has shown us in earlier volumes 
(particularly in ‘“The Bible and the Quest 
for Life’) his capacity for straight thinking 
and clear speaking on subjects which 
thoughtful young people are facing today. 
Starting out with the conviction that for 
an increasing number of people there can 
be no return to the exact distinctions and 
definitions which served their fathers, Dr. 
Curry feels that this only heightens the 
sense of adventure with which honest men 
may approach the old problems. We must 
revise not only our formulas and thought- 
forms but our thinking. 

The originality of this new volume lies 
at once in the fresh viewpoint and in the 
judgments expressed. Dr. Curry empha- 
sizes the distinction between high religion 
and low, and after establishing the criteria 
of a high religion estimates the present 
situation and recent trends. Low re- 
ligion is intellectually low, content with 
magic and superstition, afraid of the 
searching light of reason. High religion, 


without capitulating to rationalism, in- 
sists on bringing religious thought into 
harmony with the solid learning and the 
vastly changed outlook of our world. 
Low religion is ethically low, content with 
attitudes and prejudices which reflect a 
primitive past. High religion is sensitive 
to the ‘‘moral lag’? in contemporary cul- 
ture, and demands freedom to sit in judg- 
ment on every claim made by church, 
state and business upon the allegiance of 
men. Low re.igion encourages men to 
put their trust in material power, serving 
Mars and Mammon. High religion calls 
on its devotees to stake everything on the 
spiritual resources of love and truth. 
Judged by these standards, “our current 
religion, even most of our contemporary 
Christianity, is lamentably low.’ The 
reformation of our generation must begin 
with the reformation of our religion. 

It is in the application of these distine- 
tions to the various aspects of religion’s 
task today that Dr Curry presents us 
with his own high faith. This faith has 
its social as well as its personal applications 
—they are, indeed, not separable. High 
religion offers us a superb ideal of human 
brotherhood based on justice and good- 
will; it offers us a method by which to 
realize this, the changing or redeeming 
of human nature so that it may rise to the 
levels of achievement appropriate to the 
ideal; and it offers divine resources which 
actually can transform men and equip 
them for life on the higher levels. ‘‘High 
religion’s threefold contribution stands or 
falls as one complete structure.” 

Estimating in turn the messianic hopes 
which have centered around science, the 
worship of the false god of Success, na- 
tionalism arrogating to itself religious and 
quasi-religious sanctions, calm and de- 
tached estheticism, naturalistic human- 
ism, conservative Christianity, Protestant 
liberalism, Barthianism, and finally Buch- 
manism, Dr. Curry shows that high re- 
ligion has something to learn from each 
of them, from their shortcomings and 
from their manifest values, but that to 
find the path of progress through such a 
maze of suggested interpretations of life 
and religion, we need ‘‘insight, discrimina- 
tion, courage and humility.” Above all, 
it is willingness to enter fully into the life- 
giving experience of high religion which 
gives us standards by which to judge the 
good and the bad in these various move- 
ments. 

Hoe Ba Se 


ck 


“This country is going to the dogs,” 
roared the reformer. ‘What will the girl 
of eighteen be in ten years from today?” 

“I presume about twenty-three!” de- 
risively shouted a man in the gallery.— 
Exchange. 
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FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 


On Feb. 23 we announced the date and 
the dean of the Religious Education In- 
stitute at Ferry Beach, Maine, conducted 
annually by the General Sunday School 
Association. 

Now we are happy to announce the rest 
of the faculty. Dr. Angus H. MacLean, 
professor of religious education at St. 
Lawrence University, and vice-president 
of our Association, will offer a Standard 
course on ‘The Principles of Teaching”— 
Unit 2 of the International Leadership 
Series. Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, minister of 
the Orange, Mass., Universalist church, 
will offer a five period course on ‘‘Recrea- 
tion,” and will be in charge of the recrea- 
tion during the week. Mrs. Josephine B. 
Folsom, wife of the minister at Pittsfield, 
Maine, and herself an ordained minister 
and teacher, will teach a five period course 
on the “Life of Jesus.” Rev. Max A. 
Kapp of Fitchburg, dean of the institute, 
will lead the early evening grove gathering 
of young people in a consideration of the 
social problems of the world as they con- 
front young people. Miss Harriet G. 
Yates, of the G.S. S. A. staff, will offer 
Unit 32, ‘Primary Materials and Meth- 
ods.” She will also serve in the capacity 
of registrar. 

Plan now to be numbered among the 
happy family of Ferry Beachers during 
Institute Week, July 20 to 27. 


* * 


THIRTY-ONE DAYS IN NEW YORK 
STATE 
Harriet G. Yates 
(Concluded) 

In one small community we were able 
to secure the services of an excellent kin- 
dergartner, not now teaching, who will act 
as supervisor for the young girls teaching 
kindergarten and primary classes. Her 
wealth of experience and their interest 
and willingness ought to produce better 
teaching results. 

Parent problems, a conference with a 
boys’ club and its leader, speaking at a 
Dedication Day luncheon, talking about 
our Southern work, tackling parish prob- 
lems remotely related to the school, sort- 
ing of good and bad materials on school 
shelves—all these were included in the 
month’s work. 

Two outstanding accomplishments in 
the way of permanent equipment should 
be mentioned. Many schools feel a lack 
of reverence and spirit of worship in their 
opening programs on Sunday morning, be- 
cause the atmosphere of the room does 
not help to establish it. When the same 
room must be used for bean suppers, min- 
strel shows, quilting parties, dances, and 
business meetings, it is exceedingly difficult 
to make it a ‘house of worship” for the 


members of the school on Sunday morning 
without some physical equipment which 
changes the atmosphere. At Herkimer we 
dedicated a worship center for the juniors 
and young people, at which service halt 
of the church congregation were present. 
A frame about eight feet long was made by 
the interested and capable janitor. From 
the top of this was hung deep red rep in 
soft folds. In front of it we placed a table 
which was in the church, but which when 
polished looked far more attractive. A 
square of the rep covered the top, but did 
not hang over the edges. Two silver 
candlesticks (20 cents each) with ivory 
candles, and two offering plates between, 
each padded in the deep red rep, completed 
the setting. This stood in the center of 
one wall. In the corner we placed a pulpit 
chair—brought down from upstairs where 
it was not used—and before it a reading 
desk. The service of dedication included 
in story form the way men have expressed 
their religious ideas in architecture, paint- 
ings, symbolism, and through the cere- 
monials of the church. Form alone will 
accomplish nothing. But form plus con- 
tent and genuine understanding and ap~ 
preciation will take us a long way toward 
the development of a real experience of 
worship. 

In this church also a balcony, which I 
should say from appearances had been a 
storage place for unused material for 
years, was cleaned out and turned into 
the kindergarten room. Now it is one of 
the most attractive corners in the church. 
The entire congregation went up to in- 
spect it on its completion. This little 
group had its worship center too, at one 
side of the church platform. A screen was 
draped with soft old blue watered rayon, 
and the janitor made a low table to set 
before it. On this candles, a bow] of 
bright flowers, a lovely picture, will al- 
ternate, helping even little children to learn 
to appreciate true loveliness and through 
it develop a sense of worship. These 
things were not accomplished without 
hard work and cooperation. Both are 
necessary. 

Fort Plain used the same idea for its 
kindergarten room. Its wall hanging of 
soft blue cotton material and tiny altar 
were arranged to set off the lovely Mar- 
garet Tarrant picture, “All Things Bright 
and Beautiful,” which I wish might be 
somewhere in every church school. It is 
a memorial to Dr. Henry B. Taylor, 
given by his wife and daughter. The 
latter is in charge of the kindergarten 
class. Curtains for the bookcase and a 
cover for the sandtable were also made. 
With a walnut table as “altar,’’ covered 
with a blue silk scarf, and proudly bearing 
a brass bowl of yellow jonquils, it made a 
real impression on the pupils of the entire 


school, who were brought in to see it. 

Their appreciation expressed itself in a 

mighty silence—individual and collective 

tribute to a thing of loveliness and worth. 
x x 


THIRD OFFERING 


This year, as last, the third or philan- 
thropic offering to be taken in Universalist 
church schools will be given to the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee for relief 
of children in the mining regions of West 
Virginia and Kentucky. The Sunday 
designated for the taking of this offering 
is May 5. The suggested worship service 
for that day and the preceding Sunday, 
April 28, calls for a presentation of the 
story of these unfortunate people. 


* a 


FOR TEACHERS 


All of us clip interesting and helpful 
articles, suggestions, poems, etc., from 
magazines and papers, realizing that some- 
time they will fill a real need. But when 
the time comes, often we have forgotten 
where the treasure has been placed. 

The new Church School Teachers’ Note- 
book, published by the Pilgrim Press, and 
costing only twenty-five cents, provides 
a place to collect these helpful bits of 
information, as well as suggesting, in index 
form, things which the successful teacher 
will wish to record. This personal note- 
book, which grows in size as the teacher 
adds notes on her lesson, her own back- 
ground helps, is divided under the following 
headings: For My Own Growth; My Class; 
Lesson Topics; Notes on Coming Lessons; 
Next Sunday’s Lesson; Classified Source 
Materials. 

If you want to watch yourself develop 
in your teaching work, order a copy of 
Dr. Shaver’s notebook suggestions from the 
Universalist Publishing House today. 
AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


Total to March 29,1935 ........ $717.02 
LotalstorAprilib 935 e eee eee 779.84 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A young people’s chorus choir in the 
First Universalist Church of Salem, Mass., 
has been so well received and done such 
good work in the morning church ser- 
vices this past year that now a junior 
choir is in the process of organizing. Al- 
ready sixteen members have signed up. 


In Stamford, Conn., a nursery class, 
meeting during the church hour, is another 
forward step in the religious education 
program of our church. A room has re- 
cently been set aside for this purpose, 
freshly decorated and _ attractively 
equipped. Most important of all, a well 
qualified teacher is to be responsible for 
the guidance of the group. 
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MORE FINE REPORTS 


We are still receiving splendid reports 
from churches where Dedication Day has 
been observed. Lawrence, Mass., held a 
very impressive service in the church audi- 
torium on March 29. There were several 
guests from Lowell present at the service. 
Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland presided, and 
the speaker was Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Following the service a social hour, with 
dainty refreshments, helped to bring to- 
gether all groups of the church. 

Cambridge, Mass., observed the day 
on Ash Wednesday, with fifty women 
present. Mrs. Raspe conducted the ser- 
vice in a most impressive manner. Rey. 
Hazel I. Kirk spoke of the challenge of the 
church of the present day. 

The Murray Mission Circle of Attleboro 
has sent us a newspaper clipping about its 
services. ‘“‘A review of the work of famous 
Universalist women of the past and present 
was given in a pageant, rich in an im- 
pressive and historical setting, arranged 
under the direction of Mrs. Florence Coe 
as the introduction to the Women’s Day 
of Dedication at Murray Universalist 
Church yesterday afternoon (Wednesday). 
The purpose of the pageant was announced 
by Rey. I. V. Lobdell, and Mrs. Coe and 
Phyllis Eldridge took the speaking parts 
as grandmother and granddaughter, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Gertrude Lamb as the 
mother.”’ The description of the partici- 
pants in the pageant make us wish we 
might transport them all to Washington 
in October so that ail might see this im- 
pressive pageant—a program prepared by 
the Connecticut women to be used on 
Dedication Day. 

At the conclusion of the program in the 
auditorium, a social hour was enjoyed in 
the vestry which had been cosily fitted 
up as a living room. 

More than one hundred women of the 
church were present. 

These are reports of just a few of the 
services, which have happened to come to 
the office at 16 Beacon Street. Undoubt- 
edly Mrs. Manning could add scores of 
other fine reports to the above. 

* * 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER IN JAPAN 


Mrs. Cary has sent us a most interesting 
program of the observance of the World 
Day of Prayer in Tokyo. We assume that 
it is interesting, but sad to say we cannot 
read it, for it comes to us in the Japanese 
language. Mrs. Cary would never leave 
us in such a provoking situation, so she 
has told us something about this day: 

“T just want to enclose our Japanese 
program of the World Day of Prayer for 
Missions. It is a careful translation of 
the English program. Of course it couldn’t 
be a Japanese affair without a speech, so 
Michi Kawai made one. She had a very 


bad cold and could not speak distinctly, so 
I could not understand much of what she 
said. Probably Georgene and Ruth, who 
have had plenty of real language study and 
who live among Japanese girls to whom 
they have to talk Japanese all the time, 
understood more than I did, although they 
could not hear very well. However, no 
one could fail to be touched by Miss 
Kawai’s spirit and earnestness, and, as 
usual, we were impressed by the deep 
sincerity and feeling in the Japanese 
women’s prayers. It was a good meeting. 
Our denomination was well represented.” 
* 


* 


THE SUNRISE GUILD 


“The Sunrise Guild has to have a 
month’s vacation now, because of the 
vacation in the schools and colleges. They 
have an open invitation to come here 
(Mrs. Cary’s home) to play whenever they 
wish, but there will be no regular meetings 
until things begin again. They will be 
individually watching out for kind deeds 


to be done, however. As a guild, during 
the last few weeks, they have been sending 
gifts to another tubercular girl whom we 
have been helping a little. She is drawing 
near the end, and we can just try to keep 
cheering her up. Last week it was an ador- 
able toy dog. This week it’s a remarkable 
French doll. The week before that it was 
pictures of Christ mounted in a way that 
made it possible for her to hold them in 
her weakened hands and look at them with 
the least expenditure of energy.” 

We feel sure all of our women, as well as 
our Guild girls, are impressed with the 
beautiful Christian service of these girls 
of the Sunrise Guild of Tokyo, Japan. 
Mrs. Cary is a wonderfu! leader and 
teacher, and we owe her our gratitude 
always for her untiring service to the 
many Japanese sisters with whom she 
comes in contact. 


* * 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


A sectional Board meeting was held 
April 8, 9 and 10 at the home of Miss 
Gertrude Whipple, Manville, R. I. Her 
kind invitation to entertain the members 
made this meeting possible. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


HOW TO RAISE MONEY 


Time and time again we receive re- 
quests for ideas that may be tried out for 
the purpose of raising money in the local 
Y. P.C.U. Space does not permit a ful! 
outline of methods of obtaining funds. 
We merely list some suggestions which 
should prove useful. Why not try one or 
several of them so that your union may 
send delegates to the Ferry Beach Conven- 
tion-Institute this summer? It is not 
too late to raise funds—try it! 

1. Spring Play. 
2. Musicale or Lecture. 
3. A Circus. 
4. Novelty Party. 
5. Card Parties. 
6. Food Sale. 
7. Suppers. 
8. Dance. 
9. Candy Sale. 
10. Rummage Sale. 
11. Selling Stationery. 
12. Establish Lending Library. 
18. Mile of Pennies. 
14. Pageant. 
M.B.F. 
* * 


YOUTH SURVEY 


The Liberal Church Youth Survey being 
conducted in the Metropolitan New York 
area has been extended to the whole of 
the United States. Liberal young people’s 
groups in the following cities are cooperat- 
ing in this project. We invite other com- 
munities to participate in our survey. 

Danbury, Conn. 

Hartford, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Washington, D. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Oak Park, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Junction City, Kansas. 
Concord, N. H. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Gardiner, Me. 
Pittsfield, Me. 
Portland, Me. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Herkimer, N. Y. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Malden, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rockland, Ohio. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 


For further details or extra survey 
sheets write the editor of this column at 
738 East 21st Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Vincent E. Tomlinson 
will arrive in Worcester May 1 and Dr. 
Tomlinson will preach May 5. Dr. Sam- 
uel Gilbert Ayres, acting pastor, will 
preach his last sermon April 28. 


Dr. Wm. Wallace Rose had Dr. John 
Ray Ewers of the East End Christian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Penn., for two ser- 
vices Sunday, April 7, and for his annual 
parish dinner Monday, April 8. Last 
year Dr. Rose performed a similar service 
for Dr. Ewers, “the first preacher of 
Pittsburgh.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewellyn S. Powers of 
Brookline, N. H., and Mr. and Mrs. 
Perley A. Gould of Saranac, N. Y., cele- 
brated their golden wedding in Brookline, 
N. H., on Tuesday, April 9. Mrs. Powers 
and Mrs. Gould are sisters, and a third 
sister is Mrs. Florence H. Perin of Brook- 
line, Mass., widow of Dr. George Landor 
Perin, founder of the Franklin Square 
House. Mrs. Powers was at one time a 
member of the Brookline, Mass., Univer- 
salist church. 


Prof. Johannes A. C. Fagginer Auer, of 
Harvard and Tufts, lectured at the Uni- 
versities of Prague, Berlin and Marburg 
in January, and will go back to give a 
second series of lectures at both Berlin 
and Marburg in June. 


Albert H. Homans, for many years 
treasurer of the General Sunday School 
Association, died Monday, April 1, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, after a long illness. The 
funeral was held at his home, 1824 Wilton 
Road, Cleveland Heights, Wednesday. 
A tribute will appear later. 


Mr. H. A. Holland, president of the 
Second Universalist Church of Springfield, 
Mass., has been visiting his son-in-law 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Lester H. Van 
Ness, in Washington, D.C. Mr. Van Ness 
is with the Farm Relief Administration. 


Mr. Victor A. Friend spoke at the morn- 
ing service of the Stamford (Conn.) 
Universalist church recently, and ad- 
dressed the Ministers’ League of Stam- 
ford on Monday morning. 


The Taunton, Mass., church has chosen 
Rey. Arthur M. Soule of Harrisville, 
R. I., as its new minister. Mr. Soule 
plans to begin his work there the first 
Sunday in May. He may preach in 
Taunton on April 28. 


On April 7, preachers in the vacant 
pastorates in Massachusetts were: Rev. 
Alfred S. Cole at the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk at 
Beacon Church, Brookline; Mr. Robert 
Barber at Essex; Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk 
at Framingham; Rey. Ernest H. Carritt 
at Annisquam; Mr. John Parkhurst at 


and Interests 


Hardwick; Dr. Coons at Medford Hill- 
side; Dr. Edwin P. Booth at Norwood; 
Mr. Harry Cary at West Somerville; Mr. 
Elmer C. Westphalen at Taunton. Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons supplied for Dr. 
Marvin at Franklin. 


Preachers on Palm Sunday, April 14, 
in these vacancies, will be: Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, General Superintendent, at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston; Dr. 
Howard D. Spoerl at Beacon Church, 
Brookline; Mr. John Parkhurst at Essex; 
Rey. Alfred S. Cole at Framingham; Rev. 
Andrew J. Torsleff at Gardner; Mr. 
Francis Randall at Hardwick; Dr. Frank 
W. Merrick at Marblehead; Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk at Medford Hillside; Dr. Coons, 
State Superintendent, at Norwood; Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons at West Somerville; 
Rey. Francis W. Gibbs at Taunton; Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester at Braintree. 


Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., on 
April 1 completed twenty-nine years’ 
service as pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah, Universalist, New Haven, Conn., 
and started his thirtieth year. 


Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak Pak, IIL, 
spoke at two of the Civic Lenten Services 
in Syracuse, N. Y., on “Social Righteous- 
ness,’ and made a deep impression. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis.—Rev. E. J. Unruh, pas- 
tor. At the beginning of the new year 
Central Church adopted the unified pro- 
gram bringing the church school and the 
worship service into closer cooperation 
at a number of points. Under the new 
arrangements the Sunday program entails 
a period of worship, a period of instruction 
with a sermon or address, and a period for 
discussion and forum. A marked increase 
in attendance and enthusiasm has resulted. 
A series of pre-Easter sermons dwelling 
upon the influence of God, Jesus, Love and 
Sacrifice in the life of man is being de- 
livered by the pastor; on Easter Sunday 
he will speak on “‘The Mystery of Life.’ 
The influence of Central Church has been 
extended over the entire state, especially 
in the department of peace, through Mr. 
Unruh, who is the executive head of the 
Indiana Council on International Rela- 
tions. Since September he has appeared 
before seventy-three different groups, 
ranging from discussion groups in women’s 
clubs to high school and college assemblies 
and formal lecture audiences. Nearly 
twenty-five thousand people in various 
parts of the state have heard him. He has 
received an invitation to appear as one of 
the speakers before the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
at the hearing on the Congressman Ludlow 
(Indiana) resolution seeking to amend 
the Constitution to provide a nation-wide 


referendum on war and the limitation of 
profits in case of war. 


New York 


Herkimer.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. We enjoyed having Miss 
Harriet G. Yates of the General Sunday 
School Association with us working in our 
school. Everyone is overjoyed with the 
way in which the balcony has been con- 
verted from a “junk room” to a lovely 
kindergarten and primary room for the 
school. Our minister and sexton put in 
several days doing this bit of “‘conversion.’’ 
The new “worship centers’”’ have greatly 
impressed everyone in the church and the 
ministers of other churches in Herkimer 
have dropped in to see them. The new 
methods have changed the atmosphere 
quite considerably. Mrs. Thorburn has 
been substituting as organist of the church 
during the absence of our organist due to 
an illness. The Central Committee of the 
church was organized during the visit of 
Miss Yates and is actively at work. The 
chairman of this committee is Mr. O. W. 
Babcock, 119 Church St., who would be 
happy to receive bulletins and literature 
from other Universalist churches. Our 
Lenten suppers and mid-week services 
have attracted a goodly number in the 
congregation. Mr. Thorburn has spoken 
at the Lenten services in Little Falls and 
Dolgeville. Dedication Day was ob- 
served on April 4, with Mrs. Gustav H. 
Ulrich of Fort Plain as the speaker. Miss 
Kathlyn Steele Bell was the soloist, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Thorburn. Mrs. 
Gerald Fenner of the Baptist church 
brought several fine violin numbers. The 
Y. P. C. U. and the Clara Barton Guild 
have both sent contributions to the Clara 
Barton Diabetic Camp. The Y. P. C. U. 
is to hold an event for raising additional 
money for the Camp. The Mission Circle 
has sent some articles for the annual 
Flag Day festivities at the Clara Barton 
Home. Our 1935 Year Book is out, 
mimeographed as usual. This is the 
second we have had. 


Vermont 


St. Johnsbury—Rev. Howard Davis 
Spoerl, Ph. D., closed his pastorate on 
March 31. At the quarterly meeting 
on April 3 a call was extended to Rev. 
T. W. Horsfield, recently of Orono, Maine, 
who is a former pastor of this church. 
Attendance has been exceptionally good, 
and the various activities of the church 
are in a flourishing condition. On March 1 
Catherine Gray Spencer was christened 
by Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, who also 
occupied the pulpit on March 3 and 24. 
The women of the church are making 
plans to serve several hundred at the State 
Fish and Game Society banquet, which is 
held annually at the parish house. A 
play was recently presented for the benefit 
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of the church by the St. Johnsbury Center 
Grange. The girls of the Young People’s 
Guild have formed a tennis club, and this 
is proving popular. 
ok 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 

‘to be known, and in the power of men of 

good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

* * 


A NORTH CAROLINA LETTER 


A few months ago a gentleman from 
Maine was in Goldsboro, N. C. He in- 
quired the way to Friendly House. As a 
matter of fact Friendly House is about 
three hundred miles from Goldsboro. 
All the Universalists know about the 
great work that is being done there. 
Geographically and spiritually the house 
is set on a hill and its light has never been 
hid. Here Rev. Hannah J. Powell has 
carried on her labors of love for twelve 
years or more. 

I wish other Universalist churches in 
Carolina were better known among our 
people. Many of your readers are familiar 
with the devoted and practical work done 
by Rey. and Mrs. O. E. Bryant at Clinton. 
Greensboro hears the Liberal gospel from 
the lips of Dr. H. L. Canfield, who was 
preceded here by Rev. R. S. Kellerman. 
Rocky Mount and Kinston now hear the 
Universalist gospel preached by Rev. 
W. H. Skeels. 

Outlaw’s Bridge is about twenty miles 
from Goldsboro. I wish the gentleman 
from Maine looking for Friendly House 
could have made us a visit. We are em- 
phasizing the drama now as a means of 
religious education. On March 30 “Our 


Pilgrim Fathers’? was played under the 
auspices of the church. About $20 was 
taken in. About forty were in the play, 
and all did well. 

We look forward to the coming of Miss 
Harriet G. Yates in May to hold an In- 
stitute for Sunday school workers. The 
North Carolina Universalist Convention 
in session at Red Hill last October appro- 
priated $125 to secure the services of Miss 
Yates for a month’s work. It looks as if 
we believe in Religious Education down 
this way. She will also teach at the 
Young People’s Institute at Shelter Neck 
in June. 

May 26 is Rural Church Day. We will 
observe it with all our heart. We have no 
cut and dried credo, but we believe in the 
rural church. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 


ant Fe: 
WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Russell H. Stafford is minister of 
the Old South Church (Congregational), 
Boston. 

Walter Prichard Eaton is professor of 
playwrighting at Yale University. 

Joseph Haroutunian is lecturer in re- 
ligion at Wellesley College. 

Rev. Leon S. Simonetti is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Ware, 
Mass. 

Rey. Frederic W. Smith is minister of 
the First Religious Society (Unitarian) 
in Carlisle, Mass. 

oor 
THE MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 


A large number of ministers have not 
yet paid their annual dues to the Univer- 
salist Ministerial Association. Unless 
there is a general payment of dues, the 
Association can do little to secure the kind 
of program at the General Convention that 
will be of greatest help to the ministers. 
Dues are one dollar yer year, and should 
be paid to Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 120 In- 
dependence Ave., Waterloo, Iowa. 

* * 
IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


The Idlewild Fellowship will hold a re- 
treat at Senexet Pines, Conn., from the 
evening of Monday, April 22, to noon of 
Thursday, April 25. Twenty members 
have already made reservations. Only a 
few places are left, and members of the 
retreat are urged to secure these places at 
once or allow them to be claimed by new 
men who might desire the fellowship. 
Reservations can be made through Rev. 
M. A. Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass. 


* * 
REAL SATISFACTION 


Mrs. Harry A. Atwood of Riverside, 
California, who recently called at Head- 
quarters for a conference with Dr. Etz and 
Mr. Emmons, writes from California: 

“My memories of the visit at 16 Beacon 
Street are delightful. Somehow there is a 
real flavor about that dear old place, an 
atmosphere of homeliness and comfort, of 


real hospitality, that some way belongs not 
only to the house, but to your organiza- 
tion. I came away with a feeling of real 
satisfaction.” 

*x Ox 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


There will be no Ministers’ Meeting on 
Monday, April 15. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 


State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 


WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


* 


POSITION WANTED 


A reliable, competent, middle-aged woman would 
like a position as housekeeper or companion. Refer- 
ences given if desired. 

Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Leader, 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, 

ne 


CONNECTICUT Y.P.C. U. 
Official Call 
The 46th annual State Convention of the Connecti- 
eut Y. P. C. U. will be held in the Church of the 
Redeemer, West Hartford, Saturday and Sunday}; 
April 27-28, 1935. 
Lovina J. Mead, Secretary. 
eck 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Jan. 28,1935. Transfers granted: Rev. J. S. Lowe, 
D. D., to Maine, Rev. B. B. Hersey to Maine, Rev. 
H. Westwood to California, Rev. G. W. Penniman, 
D. D., to New Hampshire, Rey. {. S. Macduff to 
New Hampshire. Automatically dropped: Rev. 
C. O. Smith. 

Feb. 25. License for one year granted to Henry 
Schooley, John Parkhurst. Lay license for three 
years granted to William E. Gardner. 

March 25. License for one year granted to Eimer 
Christian Westphalen. License to ordained clergy- 
man granted to Rev. Charles F. Richmond. (D. C.) 
Accepted on transfer, Rev. Merrill C. Ward from 
Maine. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
en 002 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl and Rey. Dorothy 
Tilden Spoerl, having moved from St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., to Boston, Mass., have been transferred, at their 
own request, from the Universalist Convention of 
Vermont to the Universalist Convention of Massa- 
chusetts, March 26, 1935. 

H. Edward Latham, Secretary. 
* 8 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 

Apr. 21. Easter. 


May 6. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. Irving Yaeger 


Mrs. Hattie Caroline Yaeger, sixty-five, wife of 
Irving Yaeger, a resident of Litchfield, Ill., for thirty- 
seven years, died at her home Friday, March 22, 
after an illness of four years. 

Until her illness, Mrs. Yaeger had been prominently 
identified with club, church and social life of the city. 
Active in work of the Litchfield Woman’s Club, she 
served as president of the group from 1917 to 1920. 
She was also an officer in the Montgomery County 
Red Cross organization for a number of years. She 
was a member of the Universalist church. 

Born in Carlinville, July 17, 1869, she was a daugh- 
ter of W. F. Burgdorff and Lena Lieber Burgdorff. 
She was united in marriage to Irving Yaeger, then 
associated with the Yaeger mills at Carlinville, the 
wedding taking place in that city June 15, 1892. 
The couple moved to Litchfield in 1896, Mr. Yaeger 
at that time becoming affiliated with the C. H. 
Burgdorff clothing company. 

To the union were born four children, all of whom 
with their father survive. They are: Mrs. Hazel 
Sheetz, wife of John A. Sheetz of Mentor, Ohio; 
Benjamin I. Yaeger and Lewis Yaeger of Litchfield, 
and Dr. Harry A. Yaeger, of St. Louis. Her father, 
W. F. Burgdorff, now in Ocala, Fla., survives her. 

Three grandchildren also survive, Mary Caroline 
Yaeger, Litchfield, John Irving and Helen Lucile 
Sheetz of Mentor, together with two sisters, Mrs. 
E. E. Gore, La Grange, Ill., and Mrs. W. C. Gilles, 
Milwaukee. 

Funeral services were conducted Sunday after- 
noon, March 24. Rev. J. E. Agans, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, was in charge, and inter- 
ment was in the Elmwood Cemetery. 


Asher M. Coe 


Asher M. Coe, eighty-three, last member of a 
family that settled in that part of the county now 
known as North Olmsted, Ohio, in 1824, died March 
19 at his home in North Olmsted. 

Mr. Coe was born in a house built by his grand- 
father on what was then known as Coe Ridge, and 
lived there until 1929, when the landmark was razed 
to permit widening of Lorain Road. 

The grandfather, Judge Asher M. Coe, went to 
Ohio from Middlefield, Conn., in 1824. 

Mr. Coe, who had been a florist all his life, died 
after a week’s illness. He never married, and three 
unmarried sisters preceded him in death. 

The funeral was held Friday, March 22, at the 
home. Burial was in Coe Cemetery on Lorain Road. 


George Seeks a Reason 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Modernizing Jesus 


April 22. Anachronism in Our Thinking 
About Jesus. April 29. Jesus and the Men- 
tality of His Age. May 6. Jesus as a Social 
Teacher. May 13. Purpose, Aim, and 
Motive in Jesus. May 14. Jesus’ Religion. 


By HENRY J. CADBURY 
A.B,, A. M., Ph. D., Litt. D. 
Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard University 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 

Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1933. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need. The questions it answers 
are: ‘Why join any church?” and “Why join the Universalist Church?” 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 


teresting. 


Many a minister who dreads confirmation classes may find 


them easy and delightful if he will take this little book as a basis of 


discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 


the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful.—Hditor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents per copy. 


Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, -Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. Tho school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 
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Crackling 


“Johnnie,” asked his mother, ‘‘what is 
all that noise on the back porch?” 

“Mother, there’s a thousand cats out 
there, fighting,’ said Johnnie, after a 
survey. 

“Johnnie, you shouldn’t exaggerate so. 
Now, how many are there?”’ 

“There’s five hundred, anyway.” 

“Are you sure?”’ 

“Well, there’s fifty.” 

“Johnnie, did you count them?” 

“Well, there’s our cat and Thompson’s, 
and I won’t come down another cat.’’— 
American Boy. 

Discovering yet another mistake in his 
letters, the enraged employer summoned 
his new typist. 

“You came here with good testimonials. 
Miss Brown,” he barked, “‘and do you 
mean to tell me you don’t know the King’s 
English?” 

“Of course I know it,’’ she replied, in- 
dignantly. “Otherwise he wouldn’t be 
King, would he?’—Birmingham Express. 

“Say, ma,” protested the small boy, 
“what's the idea of making me sleep here 
every night?” 

“Ssh, dear,’’ admonished his American 
mamma. ‘You have only to sleep in the 
piano for two more weeks to set up a new 
record, and then your picture will be in all 
the newspapers.’’—Montreal Daily Star. 


* * 


Overheard on the beach.—‘‘Mummy, 
may I go in for a swim?” 

“Certainly not, my dear, it’s far too 
deep.” 

“But daddy is swimming.” 

“Yes, dear, but he’s insured.”’—Sporting 
and Dramatic News. 

“You can hold a crocodile’s mouth 
closed with one hand,” declares a natural- 
ist. Then all you would have to do would 
be to maintain the status quo until one 
of you starved to death—Mobile Register. 

A psychologist says a good poker-player 
ean successfully handle almost any sort 
of a job. Perhaps so, but what would a 
good poker-player want with a job?— 
Washington Posi. 

Two New Orleans motorists struck the 
same telephone-pole within an _ hour. 
There may have been no negligence on the 
pole’s part, but it looks funny.—Detroit 
News. 

* * 

“Oh, mamma, look!” cried the little girl 
on her visit to the country. ‘“‘There’s a 
duck! And if walks like it had just got out 
of a rumble-seat!”’—Exchange. 

Just to make it a fair fight whyn’t Musso- 
lini send all those Sicilian Black Hands 
against the Ethiopians?— Nashville Tennes- 


sean. 


THE HELPER 


REV. A. GERTRUDE EARLE, D.D., Editor 


Second Quarter, 1935 


SOME CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 


In the lessons for the second quarter 
of 1935 the HELPER uses the general 
topic assigned by the Uniform Lessons 
Committee, but departs quite freely from 
the detailed schedule. The purpose of 
the course is to show the importance of 
beliefs, what beliefs are of value to 
modern thinking, and what results in 
life follow from possessing faith. The 
scripture is selected from the viewpoint 
of the liberal church, and the lessons are 
worked out on the theory that it is the 
duty and the privilege of every thinking 
person to formulate his own personal 
creed. Prepared with young people in 
mind, the series will be found interesting 
to older groups who wish to bring their 


religious thinking up to date. 


Theology as a reflection of experience 


is the key-note of the series. 


Single copies, 20 cents 


Four or more copies, 15 cents each 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


